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With this number the REcorp begins its tenth year, and a 
retrospective glance can hardly be without interest. The open- 
ing sentence of the first number stated that “ THE HARTFORD 
SEMINARY REcoRD is primarily meant to afford a means of com- 
munication between those who are connected with Hartford 
Theological Seminary.’’ While this original purpose has not 
been lost sight of, the interests of the magazine have steadily 
widened, till to-day it has a recognized place among the general 
theological periodicals of the country. The total number of pages 
per volume has increased over forty per cent., and it has been 
changed from a bimonthly to a quarterly publication. 

It is believed that a glance at the first number of this decennial 
volume will make it clear that the magazine is moving on to a 
larger serviceableness both to the immediate constituency of Hart- 
ford Seminary, in whose interest it was founded, and to the larger 
public which claims an increasing interest in it. It will continue 
its steadfast policy of being constructive and not polemical, and 
will keep its pages open to the positive treatment of living themes 
which touch most closely the thought and activity of the church 
of to-day. Its book reviews, prepared almost exclusively by 
professors in thé Seminary, will aim, as heretofore, to present a 
compact, candid presentation and estimate of the contents of each 
book, and it will continue to print them at an earlier date after the 
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appearance of the book than is possible with most magazines of 
similar grade. 





We welcome most heartily the recent increase of interest in 
methods of training for the ininistry, _Some ten years ago Presi- 
dent Hartranft, in his inaugural address, sketched certain ends 
at which a theological seminary sheuld aim, and mentioned cer- 
tain means which must be eniployed if these «nds. were to be at- 
tained. In clearness of discernment, in comprehensiveness of 
grasp, and also, it should be said, in radicalness of view in some 
directions, it still stands as the most significant and progressive 
utterance we have seen on the subject. At the time, the address 
aroused some comment among educators, but its chief results ap- 
peared incorporated in the reconstruction and expansion of Hart- 
ford Seminary. Last winter President Harper, in the interests 
of a closer relation of the theological school to the university, pub- 
lished his brilliant and interesting paper on theological education. 
Like most things done by the President of Chicago University, 
this paper had the quality of arousing attention. In this case the 
quickened interest was due partly to the valuable character of 
some of his suggestions, partly to the radical nature of others, 
and partly to the disregard for facts involved in some others. 
The papers presented at the International Council by Presidents 
Hyde and Slocum, the keen reply of President Moore, again did 
much to turn the eyes of the public to the seminaries. And now 
the press, secular and religious, is taking up the matter. 

As already observed, we are thoroughly glad of it. Up to the 
present time this later discussion has not showed what could be 


precisely denominated as a zeal according to knowledge. In 
fact, it has, for the most part, displayed a disregard of the necessity 
of investigating fundamental facts, which has robbed it of any 


considerable value as a guide to discriminating criticism or to 
intelligent constructive effort. Furthermore, there has been 
manifested a failure to recognize certain essential principles and 
aualities of ministerial character and service which, if the ministry 
is to be what it should be, must always differentiate it radically 
from the professions of law and medicine. For example, The 
Outlook, with an evident implication unfavorable to the seminaries, 
raises the question as to the number who fail to gain admission 
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to the seminaries and the number that are dropped from the semi- 
nary course, as compared with the number belonging to these 
two classes in the colleges and other professional schools. It 
believes the number to be much smaller in case of the semi- 
naries. This raises immediately two questions, one of fact, the 
other of principle. Is it true that the proportion of successful 
applicants for admission to the seminaries is larger than it is in 


the case of colleges and other professional schools? Like the 
writer in The Outlook, we have no exhaustive statistics on the sub- 
ject, but from a position favorable to a somewhat general knowl- 


edge of the facts we would venture to express the belief that at 
the present time a comparison between the seminaries and the 
other professional schools and colleges of New England would 
show that the balance in favor of stringency was not against the 
seminaries. Respecting the number dropped from the seminaries 
we agree with The Outlook that the proportion dropped from them 
is smaller than from colleges or other professional schools. But 
we cannot agree that such a fact is a bad sign. It needs to be 
understood that the larger proportion of those dropped from col- 
lege or professional school are dropped because their viciousness 
or flippancy of character has resulted in lowered scholarship. 
Both these elements are supposed to be lacking from the man 
who proposes to enter the ministry of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
experience shows such to be almost universally the case with 
theological students. A large number dropped from the semi- 
nary would not be a hopeful sign for the ministry. | 

But our purpose is neither to defend the seminaries nor to 
criticise their critics. We have alluded to the editorial in The 
Outlook simply to present a concrete illustration of the desirability 
of a knowledge of facts, and of the recognition of certain differen- 
tiating principles respecting theological education. Our purpose 
is only to express the hope that current discussion may arouse 
great molders of public thought, like The Outlook, to such an ex- 
amination of present facts and conditions, and to such an enuncia- 
tion of sound principles of ministerial character and theological 
training, that there may result large benefit to theological educa- 
tion, to the ministry, to the churches, and to the cause of Christ. 
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Comments upon the International Congregational Council 
have been so abundant and discriminating in both the secular and 
the religious press during the past month that it seems unneces- 
sary to say anything more. We especially congratulate The 
Congregationalist upon its very full and satisfactory account of the 
proceedings and its enterprise in procuring so many illustrations 
of scenes and persons connected with it. Papers of other de- 
nominations have given large space also, none more than the 
Observer, with’ its special Council number. This was a courtesy 
as grateful as it was unexpected, from our Presbyterian contem- 
porary. Although these reports have been thus full, and the esti- 
mates of the value of the Council have been so numerous and just, 
yet the Council was so great a success and so significant in itself 
that we cannot omit all reference to it. There never was so large 
and representative meeting of the Congregationalists of America, 
and the addition of the delegates from England and other coun- 
tries gave a truly cosmopolitan character to the whole assembly. 
It is to us a fact of great significance that all these delegates, citi- 
zens, and strangers alike felt themselves to be one denomination. 
There was no parade of sectarian peculiarities, and yet the de- 
nominational spirit was present and found frequent expression. 
The declaration was thus made to the world in a most emphatic 
manner, that here is a denomination having almost no ecclesias- 
tical organization, and no ecclesiastical authority outside of the 
individual church, with its churches united only by the loose bonds 
of fellowship, and yet manifesting as essential a unity, as true a 
fraternity, and as real a solidarity as those with a stiffer govern- 
ment, and enabled by that very absence of control to realize an 
ecumenical inclusiveness possible to no other Protestant de- 
nomination. We trust this aspect of our Council will not be 
overlooked by our brethren of other names. The demonstration 
also that this loosely connected body is thoroughly evangelical 


came with great satisfaction to many. There may be those among 
us who are radical in criticism, and Unitarian in tendency, as is so 
often charged, but that the heart of the denomination is sound 
no one can question who witnessed the quick response to every 
reference to the atoning Cross of Christ as the center of our faith. 





THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR IN 
THE LIGHT OF RECENT HISTORY.* 


The second half of this century began with one of the most de- 
lightful of the visions which have enraptured the youth of the 
world. On May-day, 1851, the first International Industrial Ex- 
hibition was opened in London, and we looked on it as the symbol 
of an abiding peace among the civilized nations. Enlightened 
self-interest claimed to be a fellow-worker with the gospel ; com- 
merce wore the look of beneficence; the nations were going to 
learn their dependence on one another for the fruits of nature and 
of skill, and free barter was to displace fighting in an ever-en- 
larging intercourse of man with man. We thought we were on 
the eve of the fulfillment of Tennyson’s prediction: 

‘“« Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the World. 
There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.” 

It was a generous forecast, but it left human nature out of the 
account. The girders of the Crystal Palace were hardly removed 
from Hyde Park when the Crimean war broke out; and that war 
has left behind it fears and anxieties and a mutual distrust, that 
have not since allowed Europe a tranquil year. The United 
States have entered the comity of nations with a war. Colonial 
enterprise has awakened ceaseless suspicions ; out of it have come 
campaigns sorely wounding the self-respect of the best European 
peoples, and an armed peace scar¢ely more tolerable, in the view 
either of economic science or of morality, than war. The close 
of the century finds us in the midst of “ signs in the sun, and in the 
moon, and in the stars; and upon the earth distress of nations 
with perplexity; men’s hearts failing them for fear and for look- 


ing after those things which are coming on the earth.” 
It would be wrong to say that the story of the wars of the last 


half-century has been wholly wanton, that they were all base in 





. 
*An address delivered before the International Congregational Council, at Boston, 
September 22, 1899. 
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their conception, ignoble in their execution, unmitigatedly’ evil 
in their results. Some of them have been condemnable from be- 
ginning to end. It is impossible, for instance, to read the inner 
history of the Franco-German campaign without seeing the in- 
delible stain it has left, alike and equally, on the reputation of 
Bismarck and of the Emperor and Empress of the French. 
Craft, falsehood, wantonness, and mean terror brought about 
the war and marked its conduct. Even here, however, we must 
distinguish between the courts of Berlin and Paris and the French 
and German peoples. The rulers would have been powerless for 
mischief if they had not deluded their subjects ; appealing to their 
patriotism, their enthusiasm, their self-devotion, if also to their 
pride and ignorance and passion. 

But the Crimean war, to take another instance, came out of 
a generous impulse. The partition of Poland, the betrayal of 
Hungary, the iniquity of serfdom, and the long agonies endured 
in Siberia, had awakened, in France and England, the deepest 
distrust of Russia, an honest and generous dread of the extension 
of her power. The cause of freedom, justice, and humanity called 
out the war fever that has been followed by that restless debility 
in which Europe is found to-day. The friends of Christian peace 
make no greater mistake than when they belittle and misrepresent 
the generous motives, misguided, it may be, and erroneous, but 
sincere and deep, which sometimes hurry free peoples into war. 
During the contest between the Northern and Southern States 
of America, not only did the Lancashire operatives show most 
pathetically that their sympathies were with one side in the 
struggle; what was still more significant, those distinguished ad- 
vocates of peace, Richard Cobden, John Bright, and Henry Rich- 
ard were, for the most part, silent until the conflict was over. 
They could not approve the battles, but they could not be indif- 
ferent to the cause. One of the painful incidents of those terrible 
years of Turkish misrule, when the only happy Armenian was the 
dead Armenian, was the fact that one sometimes heard Christian 
men attempting either to belittle the suffering of the Armenians, 
or to set over against it their restlessness and occasional rebel- 
lion. We must be reasonable in our judgment of a people’s 
action ; and tender in our remembrance of the oppression which 


makes a wise man mad. 
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Indeed, one of the severest condemnations of war, as a method, 
emerges when we have frankly acknowledged the generous mo- 
tives out of which it sometimes comes. War squanders and de- 
grades the noble impulse which gave it being. If the impulse 
could go at once to its object, as when a father boxes a trouble- 
some boy’s ears, or a passerby knocks down a scoundrel who 
is insulting a woman, there might be some justification for mili- 
tarism in a civilized community. But this is just what never hap- 
pens. Months and years intervene between the honest indigna- 
tion and the declaration of war, and a still longer period drags on 
until the end of the fighting. Not many persons can bear the 
strain of a noble purpose, again and again thwarted, its fulfillment 
indefinitely, hopelessly delayed. History tells us that the martyrs 
can; it also tells us that the soldier cannot, the politician cannot, 
the people in public meeting cannot. We have seen the process 
of deterioration more than once. The nation is sincerely enthusias- 
tic; but the conduct of the war passes into the hands of men with 
whom war is a profession; and it gives opportunity to the un- 
scrupulous speculator to make his gain. As the months go on, 
there is great searching of heart among Christians; with those 

‘who are not Christian the generous impulse becomes an ignoble 
necessity of finishing what has been begun. Then, as the opposi- 
tion is prolonged, the determination is come to use any and every 
means to put down the enemy; something like malignant temper 
may appear where the original motive was so good. If there isa 
marked inequality between the combatants, or if one side has 
soundly beaten the other, the conquerors do not stop with right- 
ing the original wrong, they aim at punishing the beaten party. 
The cry Vae victis has a pagan sound; have we altered the fact 
when we talk of “indemnity ”? If the nations are fairly matched 
both are weary of the struggle long before it is ended; terms are 
proposed and accepted far less satisfactory to either than could 
have been arrived at without fighting; but there is no grace in 
the proposal or the acceptance, only a rankling sense of humilia- 
tion and necessity, forbidding concord between the nations. 

There has appeared, of recent years, in Great Britain, a 
marked antagonism between the awakened Christian conscience 
and the consciousness of the necessities of militarism. Al- 
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though, since 1856, we have taken no part in European cam- 
paigns, and for a longer period there has not been any real fear 
of the invasion of our island, we have had an unbroken experience 
of fights on the Asiatic and African continents ; there has not been 
a year, Henry Richard used to teli us, during which we have not 
had some “little war’? on hand. The press correspondents have 
kept us acquainted with the details of the campaigns, with the 
result that national interests have been a burden and a pain to 
the sensitive soul. On the other hand, there have been the most 
open acknowledgments that, in military matters, the law of Christ 
must be disregarded. Ltrd Lytton, once Viceroy of India, some 
of whose verses are deservedly admitted into a book of devotion, 
“The Cloud of Witness,” told the Glasgow students, in his ad- 
dress as Lord Rector of the University, that between nations the 
word “ morality ” has no place. And Lord Wolseley’s “ Soldier’s 
Pocket Book” has been more than once quoted from, extracts 
being given which teach young soldiers how to deceive when on 
spy duty; he has written that if a soldier is to succeed in this, he 
must lay aside the belief that “ honesty is the best policy.” We 
have given up the practice of praying in our churches for the suc- 
cess of our arms, and keeping days of thanksgiving for our vic- 
tories. There is here at least the merit of frankness; but we do 
not contemplate without distress the fact that, in a large part of 
our national life, which claims the bulk of our taxes and engrosses 
the time of our Parliament, we are obliged to forget that Jesus 
Christ is King of kings and Lord of lords. 

Recent events, moreover, have shown us that war fails con- 
spicuously where its pretensions have been the loudest — it does 
not inspire and sustain the loftiest courage. Bravery in fightung 
is one of the primary animal instincts; the tiger has it, so has 
the dog, so has the Norwegian lemming, a little creature you 
could cover with the palm of your hand, and which has not the 
sense to avoid drowning itself when in its migration it reaches the 
sea. This form of courage seems pretty equally distributed 
sense to avoid drowning itself when in its migration it reaches the 
fortitude which enables a few hundred British soldiers to await the 
onslaught of a host of Kaffirs or Nubians, we equally admire the 
resolution of the naked barbarians advancing against the irresisti- 
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ble fire from Maxim guns. There is a higher power of courage 
of which war knows nothing. If it were not so sad a spectacle we 
might find boundless humor in the fact that Europe has been, 
for fifty years, massing armies which to-day it trembles to be- 
hold, perfecting weapons of precision until it is afraid to use 
them. History knows few more disgraceful sights than the 
“Concert of Europe”; civilization cowering before barbarism ; 
the most contemptible monarch on the continent allowed to work 
his wicked will, because the civilized and Christian governments 
were afraid of what might happen if any of them opposed him. 
Seven hundred years of martial training have destroyed the heroic 
temper of the Crusades. The fancied necessities of militarism 
efface that moral courage, that chivalry and tenderness of honor, 
which the gospel has called into being. Lord Kitchener is not 
brave enough to spare the Mahdi’s tomb; the Emperor of 
Germany is not brave enough to discourge duelling and bid his 
officers lay by their arrogance toward the civilian ; a French court- 
martial is not brave enough to pronounce him innocent whom 
no one believes to be guilty. Even the Tsar’s Rescript, noble 
as it was in conception, and benignant as we hope it will be in re- 
sult, had the taint of terror in it; the nations were called to con- 
sider the arrest of armaments which they had all provided and 
which they were all afraid they might have to use. 

We may frankly aver that indignation is an honest impulse, 
that resistance of wrong, the determination to put it down, ought 
to have an abiding place in human action; that the call to war, be- 
cause it is an appeal to common, not to individualistic, effort, may 
startle the selfish into warmth of heart; and that the discipline, of 
which the military system has been up to now the chief exponent, 
has trained men in the subordination of self to society. We may 
recognize that humane sentiment has, from the beginning, tem- 
pered the sufferings and the humiliations of war; and that, under 
Christian influences, regard for the wounded and tenderness 
toward the vanquished, individually, have come to be prevailing 
sentiments. And we may wish that this pitifulness may have full 
play when whites are in conflict with colored men as well as in 
what is called “ civilized warfare.”’ But it has become conspicu- 
ously clear that war is no instrument for the accomplishment of 
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the highest ends; and that involves — since the highest human 
ends are always in the consciousness of the true follower of Christ 
— that it has become hard, and will become impossible, for Chris- 
tian people to employ it. War may be a fitting instrument for 
men inflamed with the lust of possession; it fails us when we in- 
voke its aid for unselfish uses. French and English statesmen 
were aroused to prompt action when Major Marchand was re- 
ported at Fashoda ; those same statesmen had been pitifully power- 
less when the Sultan was breaking the treaty of Berlin. 

What we have seen during the last fifty years has been the 
simultaneous development of the military system and the Chris- 
tian ideal of life and conduct. It is the growth of the Christian 
sentiment which has raised the standard of courage, putting the 
grace of consideration for others into the foremost position once 
held by nerve, which has made men so sensitively truthful that 
the system of espionage and the secret service have become intol- 
erable; which has taught us the brotherhood of man, so that we 
feel as if in war we incurred the guilt of fratricide; and brought 
home to us the truth that, as death hushes all strife, so should life, 
of which death is but the solemn consummation. And while the 
churches have been learning to feel all this, governments have 
been frankly Pagan. Now and then has been a war in which the 
specific end has seemed to commend itself alike to the churches 
and to nations. In reality, the ultimate purposes in view of the 
churches and the nations have been radically different. More- 
over, the churches and the nations do not acknowledge the same 
sanctions in their conduct, nor obey the same motives ; and when 
you change sanctions and motives, you alter the whole ethical 
system. The Christian law is this — “ So is the will of God, that 
with well doing ye put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” 
“Tt is better, if the will of God be so, that ye suffer for well doing 
than for evil doing.” There is not a cabinet in the world where 
this law is accepted, even dreamed of, as a possibility in national 
action. No statesman, not even he who withdrew the British 
forces after the defeat of Majuba Hill, because he had learned 
that he had begun an unjust war in ignorance of the facts of the 


case, has ever thought of exposing national existence to such a 
strain. Yet, until this law is accepted for nations, as it is loyally 
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and obediently accepted by many individual Christians, there will 
be no security against war. Commercial necessities give us no 
pledge of peace; enlightened self-interest is not to be trusted, the 
self is sure to dim the light ; the fear of war will not prevent war. 
And God will not give us peace in any other way than that which 
is revealed to us in Christ. We cannot enter into alliance with 
God on our own terms. The suspicion that it is so— I speak not 
for other nations, I speak for that I know the best and love the 
most — the suspicion that this is so has checked the military enter- 
prise of Great Britain, and made the wars in which we engage the 
heaviest burden on patriotic hearts. That is the reason why we 
have not had, for many years, a Royal Proclamation inviting us to 
prayer for success in war and thanksgiving for victory ; why mil- 
lions of our children have never heard such services, and it is a 
forgotten art among us how to pray that we may win battles. 
Instead there has come to us a great yearning, a continual cry 


of the heart: 


‘* Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 

The story of the Transvaal difficulty is full of instruction. It 
was a Christian action, so far as it went, to make concessions to 
the Boers. It was by no means a declaration of the policy of 
non-resistance ; it was an acknowledgment that, as the war was 
now seen to have been begun under a misconception, nothing, 
not even the shame of defeat, could justify its continuance ; it was 
the endeavor of a strong nation to make amends to a weak one. 
But a noble deed can never stand alone; it must be followed by a 
noble course of thinking and of action, or the last end may be 
worse than the first. If both the English and the Boers had been 
Christian peoples, as many individuals are so, abiding brotherhood 
would have been the result. But neither of the nations under- 
stood the grandeur of their opportunity. The Boers traded on the 
consideration which had been shown them; the majority of the 
English people thought their government had been weak. And 
when the valorous heart which conceived this new departure had 
ceased to beat, and the stately voice was heard no more which said 
“Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace to men of good 
will”; when again the heresy that “ Gain is godliness . asserted 
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itself; the old passion was rekindled, and reason and justice were 
unheard. Not for a moment have I regretted that the great ex- 
periment was made; it will be followed, even if it seem to have 
failed. But I do not wonder that men who have not learned the 
secret of the religion they profess regard Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
as something to be repented of. 

There will be no end to the liability of war until nations are 
Christian in the sense that many men and women are so; and in 
this sense there is not, and never has been, a Christian nation. 
But there are nations in which many are troubled about what they 
tolerate, and asking how war can be stayed. The Hague Con- 
ference has brought us light, more than a gleam of light; it is like 
the dawning of the day. The original proposal has been rejected, 
humane suggestions were made only to be voted down; but the 
congress has ended more successfully than most of us could have 
dreamed. The body of the Rescript lies mouldering in the grave, 
but its soul goes marching on. The nations have been told to 
look to arbitration as a means of preventing war, and methods 
by which to make it effective have been suggested. Arbitration 
is a method of law; and as it is true that “ inter arma silent leges,” 
it is also true — “ inter leges silent arma.” One great cause of war 
is this, neither men nor nations will believe they are wrong when 
they are judges in their own cause. The hope of peace through 
arbitration is this, civilized men and nations may believe they have 
made a mistake if impartial authorities tell them so. There have 
been some international arbitrations; in few of them has either 
side been satisfied with the award; in none have both sides been 
satisfied. Nevertheless, the awards have been accepted; wars 


have been prevented ; and arbitration has been resorted to again. 


So has duelling disappeared in states where the law can be 
trusted. It is not that wrong is never done, even wrong which 
law knows not how to rectify; but the habit of appealing to law 
takes away the desire to resort to arms. 

Arbitration is law, is reason; and where law and reason are, 
Christ’s words may be spoken and will be heard. Arbitration 
will not destroy greed, the lust of possession, and the pride of 
power ; but it will provide the conditions in which better influences 
may prevail. We shall not be released, by the acceptance of 
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arbitration, from the duty to proclaim the Christian way of over- 
coming international evil with international good ; we shall indeed 
have better opportunities of preaching this, and we ought to use 
them. Unless we do so, we must not complain that this truth can- 
not be received. All truth is received by some when it is set 


forth, very often received by most unlikely people. Some faith- 
ful sons of the Pilgrims have criticised John Robinson for cen- 
suring Myles Standish, in that matter of the “ poor Indians,” some 
of whom Robinson wished had been converted before any had 
been killed. We do not read that the “ choleric captain” him- 
self resented the admonition. It is always the idealist who leads; 
the practical man forever trots behind. Myles Standish is sure 


‘ 


to listen to John Robinson, if only John Robinson will speak, ard 
speak in time. 
ALEXANDER MACKENNAL. 











THE PROBLEM OF THE. WEAK CHURCHES. 





What shall be done with our weak Congregational Churches? 
This is a question which is constantly pressing our denomination 
and especially the officers of our Home Missionary Societies. An 
effective answer, if it were practical, would be, ‘“‘ Have no weak 
churches.” This answer, however, if it should be applied, would 
be equally effective against the strong churches, for churches, like 
trees and animals and all other living things, begin small and 
weak and reach size and strength by growth. No weak churches 
would soon mean no churches at all. Some churches, moreover, 
like some folks, always remain weak and sickly, a burden to those 
that are stronger. It is a fair question, however, Are there not 
more weak churches than should be? A complete and just answer 
cannot be given, probably, without a more extended and care- 
ful investigation of facts than has yet been made. A few facts 
easily obtained throw some light, however, upon the case. Dur- 
ing the last ten years ninety-six churches have been dropped 
annually from the roll of churches. During 1898 one hundred 
and four were dropped. The average length of life of these 
churches was nineteen years. Taking out of the list thirteen that 
had existed for a half century or more, the average life of the 
remainder was only eleven and one-half years, while the average 
life of one-half the whole number dropped was less than five 
years, and at least thirteen had existed for only two years. This 
showing fairly represents the life of the churches that are dropped 
every year. While a few have had an extended and noble history, 
the life of most has been brief, sickly, failing. Like the wasp, 
many of them were largest at their birth, and probably should not 
have been organized. Whether human foresight could have dis- 
cerned the unfortunate history of most of these short-lived 
churches cannot be determined, but to the ordinary mind, fifty 
churches dying annually, with a history of less than five years, 
seems unfortunate, if not positively needless. It certainly makes 
pertinent the question, Has the money and labor that has been 


spent upon these churches been wisely spent? 


(14) 
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But what are the facts concerning the weak churches that still 
live? The question confronts us at the outset, What is a weak 
church? Only a general definition seems possible. It is a church 
which is unable, alone, to meet the demands that are made upon 
it, which cannot, unaided, fulfill the mission of a church in the 
place in which it is located. The definition is correct, but it is 
not absolute. Under it a church might be in one community 
strong, while if it stood in some other community it would be 
very weak. Three elements must be considered in determining 
the case, viz. membership, financial ability, and spiritual power. 
For obvious reasons the latter element cannot be easily measured, 
and, therefore, will be disregarded in this discussion, though in 
some respects it is the most important of the three. We will 
consider the two,gremaining elements, membership and _ finan- 
cial ability, with a view to determining the condition and needs 
of the weak Congregational Churches of the country. 

Let us take first the question of membership. The follow- 
ing summary gives the facts with reference to all the churches in 
the United States: 

Churches with 1,000 or more members, : 

“A ‘* membership between 1,000 and goo, 
“ec se sé e goo 6 800, 
800 ‘* 700, 
700 600, 
600 500, 

500 400, : . Hz 

400 300, ; - £03 

300 200, A - 384 

200 100, : « ¥,0g8 

100 50, ; . 1,442 

under 50, : - , . 1,982 

not reported, , ; ; ~ 265 


An examination of the reports of previous vears shows that of 


the 295 non-reporting churches, 255 have a membership of less 
than fifty, twenty-seven a membership between fifty and one 
hundred, and thirteen have more than one hundred members. 
Where now shall the line be drawn between the weak and 
the strong churches? The only correct answer is, it cannot be 
drawn. For some churches with fifty members are stronger than 
some others with one hundred. A careful study of the statistics 
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of the Year Books and of the Reports of our Home Missionary 
Societies shows that the number sixty-six lies very near the 
dividing line, with respect to membership, between the self- 
supporting and the aided churches. That is, churches with sixty- 
six or more members are self-supporting, while churches with less 
than sixty-six members are dependent or weak. Of course this 
is not true in every case. Many churches with more than sixty- 
six members are dependent, while many others with less than that 
number are self-supporting and strong. Moreover, the line of 
division does not run through,the same points in all the states. 
Take.the country as a whole, however, that is the dividing number. 
Now, there are in the country 2,781 churches that have less than 
sixty-six members each. That is, that number of churches must 
be set down as too weak to support the ordinagces and institu- 
tions of the Gospel without assistance. 

Let us turn now to the question of financial ability. We can 
only judge of this by the reports of “ Home Expenses ” as found 
inthe Year Book. According to these reports, 163 churches had 
no home expenses in 1898, and 661 make no report of such ex- 
penses. Here, then, are 824 churches which so far as the Year 
Book shows raised nothing toward self-support during the year 
1898. This statement, however, is misleading, for included in this 
list of churches are some of the largest and wealthiest churches 
in the denomination. Forty-eight, at least, have more than one 
hundred members. Four others are connected with educational 
institutions, and have no home expenses separate from the ex- 
penses of the institutions themselves. Sixty-four others reported 


home expenses in the preceding year of $500 or more. Most of 


them reported home expenses for several preceding years. The 
failures to report in 1899 cannot, therefore, be taken as an in- 
dication that nothing was raised for self-support, or that these 
churches are unable to raise anything. They simply have not 
reported. Beside these cases, twenty-seven of the non-reporting 
churches were organized during the year, and, therefore, were 
not in a condition to report “ Home Expenses.” Here, then, are 


one hundred and forty-three churches that should be subtracted 


from the 824 that made no report. This leaves 681 as the number 


which seem to have done nothing in a financial way toward self- 
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support during the year 1898. They certainly are weak in respect 
to financial ability. 

But where shall the line be drawn between the strong and the 
weak churches of those that do give for home expenses? What 
amount given indicates a self-supporting church? A comparison 
of statistics shows that $700 is the amount that lies very near the 
point of separation. That is, churches raising less than this 
amount are generally dependent upon outside aid. Churches 
raising more than this sum are generally self-supporting. There 
are many exceptions upon both sides, but the exceptions upon one 
side seem nearly to balance those upon the other. There are 
2,165 churches that report home expenses of less than $700. 
These, with the 681 that seem to have given nothing for their own 
support, give a total of 2,846 as the number of churches that are 
too weak to support themselves. This number is larger by sixty- 
five than the result obtained when the membership was con- 
sidered. The difference is due to the fact that a few minor items 
necessary to an exact calculation are not obtainable. The exact 
number lies in the region of these two. The mean of the two 
numbers, or 2,813, is approximately correct. That is very nearly 
the number of weak and dependent Congregational Churches in 
the country. 

The obvious question now is, how shall these 2,813 churches, 
or almost exactly one-half of all the churches, be supported so that 
they may receive the preached Word and enjoy the Gospel ordi- 
nances? The first answer is, Most of them are supplied already. Of 
the 2,781 churches with less than sixty-six members, 2,038 are 
reported as having pastors. Probably 2,050 of our corrected 
number are so supplied. Of these, 173 are supplied by licentiates, 
forty-six by ministers of other denominations, eighteen by laymen, 
three by students, and forty-four by ministers whose ecclesiastical 
connection is not reported. There remain, therefore, 731 of the 
weak churches unsupplied. Of this number some are practically 
extinct, however. One hundred and twenty-eight of them have 
had no pastor for five years, and may be set aside as not likely 
again to seek pastors. Enough more are in a similar condition 
to bring the number of practically dead churches up to 150 at 


NOVEMBER — 2 
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least. This number subtracted from 731 leaves 581 as the number 
of feeble churches that show signs of life, but which are pastorless 
at present. Most of these are no weaker than many of those that 
are supplied. Many of them are stronger than some of the 
supplied churches. The question is, how shall these 581 churches 
be supplied with pastoral oversight and service? The answer is, 
they must be supplied through the agency of our Home Mission- 
ary Societies if they are supplied at all. 

It is first of all a question of money. Our Missionary Socie- 
ties are already carrying heavy burdens, some of them are 
loaded down with debts. In order to meet the full demand that 
is made upon them, more money is needed for the work. The 
average appropriation to the assisted churches seems to be about 
$150. This would require for the 581 churches $87,150. 
Where can it be found? Can it be found? 

In the second place, the supply of these churches is a question 
of men. Are the men available for the pastorates of these 
churches? According to the last Year Book, there are 1,955 
Congregational Ministers “ without charge.” Careful investiga- 
tion, recently made, shows that not more than fifteen per cent. 
of the ministers “ without charge ”’ are available for pastoral ser- 
vice. Ofthe remaining eighty-five per cent., some are engaged in 
other pursuits, some are too old for the service, others are ill, all, 
for the present at least, are set aside from pastoral work. Fifteen 
per cent. of 1,955 is 293. That is, 293 ordained men are available 
for pastorates, though some of them are available for only such 


pastorates as they themselves may choose, and not such, it is to 
be feared, as the Lord would be pleased to give them. Beside 
these, there are, perhaps, fifty licentiates waiting for pastoral work, 
making a total of 333 men now ready for service. There are 


probably many times this number of men seeking places, but this 
is approximately the number of men that could be placed now 
without creating vacancies. The others are already employed. 
They are the ones, however, who figure most prominently 
in the unseemly scramble for vacant pastorates, especially 
the pastorates of large and flourishing churches. But over 
against these 333 men what are there for vacancies? If 
only the 581 feeble, non-supporting churches, then, if only 
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the money can be provided, the churches may be fairly 
well supplied. But these are not all. The total number of 
unsupplied churches according to the last report is 1,022. This 
number includes the 150 practically extinct churches, together 
with the 581 weak but still struggling ones. These numbers 
subtracted from the 1,022 leave 291 as the number of self- 
supporting churches that are vacant and looking for pastors. 
These are actual openings waiting for no missionary treasury to 
be filled, but ready to call the right man when he shall appear. 
If these vacancies should be first filled, as in the natural course 
of events they would be, then there would be left forty-two men 
for the 581 weak churches, and for any advance work that our 
missionary societies at home and abroad might wish to do. 
Surely if the money for the support of our churches could be pro- 
vided, as, with the increasing prosperity in business, it is hoped 
it will be, there would be a startling dearth of men for the wait- 
ing work. 

Still another fact deserves consideration in connection 
with this question of the supply of Congregational Ministers. 
There are 115 ministers of other denominations, and ministers 
whose ecclesiastical position is not known, supplying 135 Congre- 
gational Churches. Beside these, eighteen laymen are serving 
as pastors, making a total of 133 persons engaged in pastoral ser- 
vice who have no ecclesiastical connection with us. They are 
worthy men, probably, and are doing good service, doubtless, 
but they are strangers to our spirit and polity, and many of them 
are lacking in that preparation for the work of the ministry, 
which, according to all the traditions of our Congregational his- 
tory, has been supposed to be essential. The fact serves to show 
that there are not Congregational Ministers enough to supply our 


Congregational needs. Money and men, then, are urgently 


needed for the waiting work. With these supplied it will not be 
necessary again to report that a year has witnessed a growth in 


our Congregational family of only six churches. 
GEORGE W. WINCH. 





THE OBLIGATIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES OF 
CONGREGATIONALISM IN AMERICA.* 





I have been asked to speak this afternoon on the obligations 
and opportunities of Congregationalism in America. In Chris- 
tian service opportunities are always obligations, and I shall, 
therefore, make no broad distinction between them, but try to 
point out some of the characteristics of Congregationalism which 
we need to emphasize in any consideration of its mission to the 
land in which we dwell. My task is less easy than that of the 
speaker who is to follow me. Congregationalism in America, 
unlike Congregationalism in England, does not stand face to face 
with an entrenched and over-bearing ecclesiastical establishment. 
The duty of protest in the name of Cliristian freedom is not a 
prime obligation of American Congregationalism. Furthermore, 
to an extent much greater than in England if the number of its 
adherents be taken into consideration, the Congregational 
polity in America is not restricted to those who bear the Congre- 
gational name. Baptists, Christians, Plymouth Brethren, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, and Unitarians, as well as some branches of 
Adventists, Lutherans, and Hebrews, are essentially Congre- 
gational in polity. Nearly four-tenths of all American religious 


organizations are thus governed. But though the polity from 


which we take our name is thus no longer exclusively our own, 
our churches have a historic unity and a present fellowship which 
gives to them as distinct a character as is possessed by any relig- 
ious denomination in America. 

One obligation resting on American Congregationalism at 
least in a considerable section of the United States, is that of the 
first-born. Among the first of Protestant religious bodies our 
churches entered this new continent. They laid no exclusive 
claim to it then. They do not now. It is not a right of pre- 
emption to any portion of it that they possess. It is a duty to the 
land in which they labor and to themselves that should constrain 


* An address delivered before the International Congregational Council, at Boston, 


September 27, 1899. 
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them. If any communion has the obligation laid upon it to use 
its utmost endeavor to Christianize America, they have, for none 
has been more identified with the history and development of 
American institutions. And our churches have been awake to 
this duty. First of Protestant bodies to labor effectively for the 
Indians, first to enter the wider home missionary field, first to 
organize for foreign missions, first to take up work on an extensive 
scale for the education and elevation of the negroes then just 
emancipated from slavery, they have been faithful to their charge. 
The roll of their missionaries in every part of this land and be- 
yond the seas witnesses that they are faithful to-day. 

But, taking their history as a whole, and gratefully recogniz- 
ing the ever-deepening consciousness of their essential unity that 
has marked the last three-quarters of a century, it must be said 
that they have been too willing to sow the seed and let others reap 
the harvest. The time has happily long passed when Congre- 
gationalism was looked upon as a local polity, adapted alone to 
the New England soil and too tender for successful transplanta- 
tion. The membership of this Council testifies to its wide dis- 
tribution over the oldest American republic. But our churches 
still need to emphasize the value of their heritage. They need 
to hold what they have in higher regard. Even yet, an ex- 
position of Congregational principles is the rarest of discourses 
in our pulpits. Our church-members are too often Congre- 
gationalists by instinct and inheritance rather than by knowledge; 
and, though our stirring history is more widely known than ever 
before, the just appreciation of the Congregational heritage is 
not always ours. 

Above all, in these days of organization and combination in 
every department of human activity, we need to emphasize our 
Congregational principle of fellowship. We need to concentrate 
our now widely-scattered gifts more exclusively on our own 


agencies of outreaching evangelization and mutual helpfulness, 
the missionary societies for labor at home and abroad. We need 
to simplify the management and reduce the number of these 
societies by consolidation that they may increase their effective- 
ness. We should bring our theological seminaries into more 
direct relations to the churches that they serve. And, most 
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pressing need of all, we ought to cultivate, in some fuller 
measure than at present, a sense of unity between the churches of 
our order in our cities and larger towns, that by some definite 
form of cooperation they may better bear one another’s burdens 
and more effectively carry the gospel to those not naturally of 
their membership. These are old lessons, often repeated on plat- 
forms like this, and, happily, lessons that have not been wholly 
in vain; but they need iteration and reiteration still. 

A second obligation resting on our American churches of the 
Congregational order is to maintain an educated Christianity 
in the pulpit and the pew. Any argument in favor of the desira- 
bility of Christian intelligence would be impertinent before this 
audience and on this soil where our colonial forerunners in the 
poverty of their beginnings laid the foundation of schools and 
colleges. Congregationalism has ever regarded intelligence as 
the best servant of faith, and knowledge as the most useful hand- 
maid of consecration to a life of godliness. The Congregational 
conception of a church as a covenanted association of brethren, 
each with equal vote and equal responsibilities, implies for its most 
successful administration a high degree of intelligence in the whole 
body,— the member in the pew as well as the minister in the 
pulpit. Christian intelligence is a conception which Congre- 
gationalists rejoice to see becoming to a rapidly increasing degree 
the ideal of the older religious bodies in America generally. 
Scarcely one of them, however it may have been in years gone 
by, but now fosters education. Several have always done so ina 
measure second only to that attained by American Congre- 
gationalism. All the more reason is there, therefore, that Congre- 
gationalism in America should maintain its ancient eminence in 
this respect. It has been the mother of schools and colleges. 
It must continue to be so if it is to be true to its past; and the in- 


stitutions of learning which consecrated men are to-day maintain- 


ing in the forming communities of our West, or among the less 


favored inhabitants of the South, are proof that Congregational- 
ism has not lost its ancient zeal. 

Yet two dangers of a decline from standards set in the past 
assail our churches which are as real as they are subtle, and deserve 


our watchful consideration. In an age when the other learned 
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professions are demanding more extended preparation of candi- 
dates for admission to their ranks, the cry is constantly heard for 
short cuts to the ministry; and too many of our churches, especi- 
ally in rural communities, content themselves with pastors of little 
intellectual preparation for their work. While it is true that the 
training of a large portion of our ministry is as thorough as that 
of the numbers of any learned profession, it is no less true that, 
if our ministry be taken in its entirety, it will be found that by 
no means so large a proportion of its members have enjoyed a 
training commensurate with the demands of modern scholarship 
as had received the best intellectual preparation attainable a 
century or a century anda halfago. This is not the fault of our 
Theological Seminaries. The preparation that they offer to 
those who will avail themselves of it was never more practical 
or thorough than at present, whatever may have been alleged 
to the contrary; but our churches need to exercise a more jealous 
care than they do lest the pulpit lose its ancient preeminence in 
the power that comes through the addition of careful training to 
spiritual zealousness. 

Nor is the danger to those in our pews a less serious one, 
though it is more specific in its character. In common with 
American Protestants generally, the tendency with us for years 
past has been strongly against catechetical instruction, and the 
abandonment of this once honored method of imparting religious 
truth has probably been as complete in our churches as any- 
where. With a polity that demands in theory that candidates for 
church-membership shall be able to give a reason for the faith 
that is in them, and possess an intelligent comprehension of the 
main principles of Christianity, we admit boys and girls to our 
churches who are, we may confidently trust, the subjects of the 
regenerating work of the Holy Spirit, but whose knowledge of 
Christian truth is of the most rudimentary character. We should 
not keep them out; we owe them a better preparation, — a prepa- 
ration that the ordinary Sunday-school does not furnish, — and 


the preparation classes that are being here and there experi- 
mentally established in our churches are a move in the right 
direction. The duty of grounding our young people more 


thoroughly in intelligent comprehension of religious truth is one 


to which our churches inust seriously address themselves. 
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A third characteristic of Congregationalism in America is one 
that partakes more of the nature of a privilege than either that 
have thus far been noted. We have abundant right to empha- 
size and rejoice in the mediating advantages which our churches 
possess. It is no accident that, alone of all evangelical bodies 
in the United States, the Congregational churches have put forth 
a credal testimony to their faith within the last generation and 
expressed in modern language. The fact is illustrative of the 
readiness of our churches not merely to hold that which is old, 
but to welcome that which seems good in the new. No Chris- 
tian body in the United States occupies such a vantage-ground. 
In no way committed to radicalism as are some of the denomina- 
tions about us, and in no way bound to ancient systems of Chris- 
tian thought save by continuity of historic descent and regard for 
the truth that they contain, our churches hold the position of re- 
markable freedom. Standing firmly as a body within the broad 
lines of the evangelical conception of the Gospel, viewed as a whole 


they are neither radical nor conservative. They have had their 


sharp doctrinal discussions, not without heart-burnings, in recent 
years; but the contestants, however earnestly they have differed, 
have remained brethren, and our churches have been in no serious 
danger of division. And the result is that there is no religious 
denomination in America to-day which exhibits greater harmony 
of feeling between all its constituent elements, or wherein greater 
toleration in doctrine is enjoyed within evangelical lines. A 
generation ago Calvinists and Arminians discovered that they 
could work in fellowship within our borders; and men who view 
from differing standpoints far more modern questions than those 
symbolized by the names just spoken find themselves side by side 
in our churches to-day. Freedom in this respect, like freedom al- 
ways, has its perils. It is possible that lines are sometimes too 
loosely drawn by our churches and councils. But this is not the 
It is not apathy toward religious 


toleration of indifference. 
Its bases are Christian charity and a 


truth, or want of opinion. 
conviction that the true weapons of religious controversy are the 
weapons of the mind and spirit rather than ecclesiastical courts 
or the mandates of superior authority. 

A similar advantage possessed by Congregationalism in the 
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United States is to be found in the freedom of our forms of 
worship. This question, so turmoiling to some religious bodies 
at the present time, is indeed not a very pressing one with us. 
Our churches are by their history and traditions strongly of a 
non-liturgical character. But each church has entire freedom in 
this matter, and can adapt its worship to its needs. It can make 
its services as stately as the grand examples of the past and the 
taste of the present can render them, or as simple as was the 
worship of the Apostolic company, without transgressing any 
principle of modern Congregationalism. Probably none of our 
churches will ever attain,— certainly few of us desire,— the ornate 
rituaiism of certain ecclesiastical bodies often called by the 
name. Such forms must have for us always the 
But if any Congregational 


Protestant 
incongruity of borrowed plumage. 
pastor and church believe that they can make their services more 
worshipful toward God or helpful toward men by any enrich- 
ment or modification, the way is free for them to make the attempt 
without the necessity of seeking the consent of higher authorities, 
and without criticism from their brethren, provided it is done 


with reasonable regard to decency and order. Certainly this 


flexibility and liberty are to be valued. 

American Congregationalism has never claimed for itself any 
exclusive right to the Christian name. But it has, from the first, be- 
lieved that it embodies more than any other system the principles 
which the Word of God designed the Church on earth to express. 
One feels, indeed, a sense of the pathetic, oftentimes, when read- 
ing the treatises on Congregationalism of a Hooker, a Cotton, or 
a Mather, by reason of the minuteness with which they attempted 
to draw the pattern of the church from the Bible, and from the 
Bible alone. Every fragment of Apostolic practice or exhorta- 
tion, every possible strain of Psalmist’s hymn that imagination 
could view as appropriate, even so remote a source as the imagery 
of Solomon’s Song, seemed to their reverent gaze freighted with 
meaning as to what God designed his Church to be. None of us 
would follow them in the minuteness with which they sought to 
find a pattern in the Bible. Few of us, I fancy, believe that any 
minute pattern is there recorded. But in principle the fathers 
were right. The Kingdom of God has its laws of service, of 
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brotherhood, of helpfulness, of freedom, of allegiance to the one 
King.— laws woven through and through the revelations con- 
tained in Holy Writ,— and to these principles we may reverently 
believe that Congregationalism is a better approximation than any 
other system. We need to hold fast the thought of Congre- 
gationalism as the best polity, while recognizing cheerfully the ex- 
istence of many other polities in the United States, and admitting 
that Congregationalism may not be adapted for ali Christians in 
this land. Can a man be a good Congregationalist, and yet 
hold that not all Christians can now become Congregationalists? 
Can a man be confident that Congregationalism has a mission even 
to those not Congregationalists,—a mission of great value to them 
though they may never be of our Congregational communion? 
He can; and he must, if he has entered into the best spirit of 
American Congregationalism, and has gained a vision of the 
breadth of the Kingdom of God. 

Our country shows a great variety of training, of mental and 
spiritual attainment, of race, aptitudes, and tendencies; and to this 
variety in religious development there is a ministry for every one 
of the important forms in which Christianity has organized itself. 
Is the Methodist family of churches, with its itinerancy, its pro- 
bationary system, its strict supervision, its class-meetings, and its 
camp-meetings the most numerous in its membership of any group 
of American Protestants? It is because a large portion of 
American Christians find Methodism best suited to their needs. 
Is Roman Catholicism strongly entrenched among our population 
of foreign birth or recently immigrated parentage? The thought- 
ful observer of American religious life will question whether any 
other polity could hold the vast majority of those Americans of 
Roman training and of recent arrival to religion at all. 

But while we thus cordially recognize the usefulness of all the 
great churches to certain stages of development co-existent in 
our complex American Christianity, we hold Congregationalism 
to be needful not merely as a polity which represents, we believe, 
a nearer approach to the principles of the Gospel than any other, 
but as a leavening influence of prime value in all our American 
religious life. Few would now maintain that one form of civil 


government is adapted to the present political condition of all 
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men. The establishment of a republic is no longer looked upon, 
as by our fathers, as a panacea for all the ills of the body-politic. 
We, in America at least, believe that a republic is the best of all 
forms of government when it can be well administered, and that 
the existence of republics tends to make freer all governments 
everywhere. But we know that all men are not fitted for a 
republican form of government. It is the goal toward which the 
political world is moving, rather than that to which that world 
has everywhere attained. So, as Congregationalists, we believe 
that Congregationalism is the best, the freest, the most Scriptural 
of all polities, that its existence in the land tends to the freedom 
of all other forms of church government; but we believe also 
that there is room here at present for many different branches 
of the one flock of Christ; and that federal cooperation should, 
as far as possible, exist between them. 

Congregationalism stands for great principles,— for the full 
participation of the laity in Christian service and church govern- 
ment; for freedom and simplicity in organization; for the self-gov- 
ernment of the local congregation; for mutual helpfulness; for in- 
telligence in pulpit and pew; for missionary zeal. Its leavening 
influence is widely felt in our American religious life. American 
Episcopacy is something very different from its English proto- 
type. Its laymen have felt the breath of Congregational freedom. 
American Lutheranism, leaving behind state-support and state- 
control in crossing the Atlantic, has drawn much from principles 
made prevalent here by Congregationalism in adapting its govern- 
ment to its new environment. And even Roman Catholicism is 
showing a struggle between the spirit of European conservatism 
and that American spirit of freedom to the development of which 
in American Christianity as a whole Congregationalism has 
largely contributed. 

Congregationalism was never more needed in America than 
now. Great as has been its work in the past, it is to the future 
that it should look. With our population swelled by rapid and only 


partially assimilated immigration; with old questions, such as the 
elevation of the negro, still demanding a Christian solution from 
us; with new problems facing us in the West Indies and the Orient; 


with large sections of our own land still needing the establish- 
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ment of Christian institutions, Congregationalism has a mission 
and a work in America of the utmost importance. Its influence 
in holding aloft the standard of a free, democratic, educated 
Christianity in our land is of priceless value; and an adequate 
sense of the importance of this mission is one of the obligations 
of American Congregationalism. 

Nothing has been said in this paper regarding the attitude of 
our churches toward such problems as the nature and method 
of revelation, the redemption of the unchurched masses in our 
cities, the maintenance of religious institutions in rural communi- 
ties, or the broader applications of the Gospel to society. The 
reason is not because of any lack of interest in such questions 
among us. But they are problems of American Christianity as a 
whole, and not peculiar to the specific branch of the Church of 
Christ in this land to which we belong. It is to certain opportuni- 
ties and obligations resting upon us as Congregationalists that 
our attention has been directed. We have our problems, serious 
and perplexing; but at no time in its history has American 


Congregationalism had a right to look with greater hope to the 
future, or with more confidence that the Master has a work for 
it to do, than on the threshold of the new century which we are 


about to enter. 
WILLISTON WALKER. 





THE CULTIVATION OF A SPIRIT OF DEVO- 
TION AS A PREPARATION FOR PULPIT AND 
PASTORAL WORK. 


It may well be doubted whether any theme relating to the 
office and work of the Christian minister has been more strongly 
emphasized, both by precept and example, than the.one which 
heads this article. Saint Paul, the first human teacher of pastoral 
authority, and the best exemplar of his system, wrote to his 


favorite pupil, “ Take heed to thyself! ” which word of instruction 
has been repeated, amplified, and insisted upon as containing one 
of the chief elements of ministerial success, by almost, if not quite, 
every succeeding writer on the subject of pastoral theology, as 
well as by all devout ministers in their private and public charges 
to their younger and inexperienced brethren. One might almost 
despair, then, in his efforts to write something upon this theme 
that should be entirely new, or even to produce anything that 
could be the least helpful to his brethren in the ministry. Yet 
it is one of those kaleidoscopic subjects which are sometimes made 
to show combinations of colors not altogether like those which 
they have yielded in the past. And it is by no means a trite theme; 
for the need which led the apostle to make the above-quoted 
charge to Timothy, and which has led scores of devout men to 
repeat it, exists to-day, and exists in a form to make the presenta- 
tion of the matter especially relevant and timely. By this it is not 
implied that ministers of our day are less disposed to cultivate a 
devotional spirit thar’ were those of past generations. But is it 
not the case that the pressure of the times and the increased de- 
mand for organized labor within the church make it even more 
difficult for the ministry of this age to pay due attention to the 
cultivation of the heart-life than it was for the ministers of fifty, 
seventy-five, and one hundred years ago? Indeed, it would hardly 
be too much to admit that a partial excuse for remissness in this 
direction might be offered with better grace by a minister of to- 
day than by his predecessors of less stirring times. But after such 
admission has been given all due allowance, it remains true that 
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the necessity which present-day ministers are under to cultivate 
a spirit of devotion, as a preparation for pulpit and pastoral work, 
is quite as great as that which the fathers were under. The con- 
ditions of the age, which might suggest to them the quasi-excuse 
before alluded to, are the very ones which make it the more im- 
perative that they should give increased attention to the develop- 
ment of their spiritual nature. Such a pressure of work as they 
are under demands that they shall act somewhat as did Martin 
Luther, who is reported to have said: ‘I have so much to do 
that I cannot get on without three hours a day of praying.” 

With so much thrown out by way of introduction, the fact may 
now be insisted upon that the prime necessity for the cultivation 
of his heart by the minister of Jesus Christ rests upon something 
that is not essentially modified by the peculiar conditions of any 
age. Itis grounded on the fundamental nature of the ministerial 
office, which is the same from generation to generation. It rests 
upon the two facts that the Christian minister is called by the 
Master to act in his name, and in imitation of his example. In 
other words, upon the two facts of the minister’s authority and 
duty does the necessity rest that the man who is called to preach 
and shepherd a flock of men and women should first take heed to 
himself. Unless he has constantly before his mind the thought that 
his office is a calling, instead of a profession, in the common accep- 
tation of this word ; and that he is to exercise it, not in his way, but 
after the manner in which Christ performed his work, and in which 
the apostles did theirs ; and unless he can convey to the minds of 
his people, by legitimate methods, the impression that he has in- 
deed had a divine call, and is discharging his duties in imitation, 
and by direction of the Lord Jesus, he will not, he cannot, fulfill 
his duties with the truest success. Any such lack of conscious 
and manifest authority, and of action after a divine example, will 
prove disastrous both to himself and to those over whom he has 
been placed as an under shepherd. Indeed, what right has he 
to tell men of their moral and religious duties, with the expecta- 
tion that they will listen to him and act upon his instructions, un- 
less it be the right which he feels has been given him by his divine 
Master? And under what obligation are his people to give heed 
to his words except that which comes out of the impression that 
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he gives them, by word and life, that he is acting as the vicegerent 
of Jesus Christ? No right and no obligation that can be of any 
great benefit to his flock, at least so far as their spiritual uplifting 
isconcerned. He may be thoroughly informed about their needs, 
may know their weaknesses and sinfulness to an unusual degree, 
and yet, by reason of his own felt, and manifest, lack of authority, 
may be utterly powerless to help them. In the words of Phillips 
Brooks, “ Alas for him who is only open on the manward side, 
who only knows how miserable and wicked man is, but has no 
power of God to bring to him. He lays a kind but helpless hand 
upon the wound. He tries to relieve it with his sympathy and 
philosophy. He is the source of all he says. There is no God 
behind him. He is no preacher.”’ Aye, and it may be added 
that no one can be a true pastor unless he can go out and say, 
with an unction that is born of a consciousness that Christ is be- 
hind him, “In the name of Jesus, I bid thee arise and walk.” 
Whether standing in the pulpit, or discharging the more common, 
but no less important, duties of the pastoral office, the minister 
must feel, and evince the fact in a truly Christian way, that he has 
Christ behind him as authority, and before him as a perfect and 
well-beloved exemplar. 

But how can any frail man maintain such a sense of authority, 
and at the same time be in the way of developing that spirit of 
humility which is the crowning grace of the ministerial character ? 
And how can he show such authority without appearing officious, 
in the disagreeable sense of the word? Or how, as the question 
might first have been asked, can one who has truly been called 
into the ministry keep in himself that delightful sense of au- 
thority which he had when he began his ministerial labors, and 
which was one of the chief factors in his early successes? For is 
itnot the case that many lose it after they have exercised the pas- 
toral office for a time, and come to act professionally, rather than 
as the ambassadors of Jesus Christ. Alas for the danger that the 
average minister is in, of falling into that condition where he can 
neither declare his message with the fullest confidence, nor ex- 
pect to witness the best results from his pulpit and pastoral labors! 
Now the answers which the richest experiences of the past, as 
well as the: plainest scriptural directions to the ministry, give to 
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the above questions, may all be summed up in this one: the 
minister will maintain and manifest a becoming authority, and do 
his work in a Christ-like manner, only as he shall cultivate a 
spirit of devotion. And this can be done in no way except by 
those means which are recommended again and again in the Scrip- 
tures, and which have been found helpful by all the truly great 
religious leaders of the Christian centuries. It is by prayer, and 
by devotional study of the Word, as distinguished from a profes- 
sional study of it ; it is by appearing at the court of heaven through 
the great Mediator, and by listening to hear what God the Lord 
will speak through His holy Oracles to our hearts, that we can 
come to feel strong in our authority, and that we can go out to 
convince men that we have a message for them that will do them 
good. As saintly Archbishop Leighton said: “ Ambassadors 
have need to be friends, and intimate friends, with their Lord. 
For if they be much with God in the mount, their returns to men 
will be with brightness in their faces, and the law both in their 
hands and in their lives, and their doctrine shall be heavenly.” 
That is, as Leighton may well be believed to have meant, such 
ministers will carry with them both an authority and an attractive- 
ness that will make their ministry a success. It was a saying of 
George Herbert that “the character of the pastor’s sermon is 
holiness,” and that it is gained by “ dipping and seasoning all 
our words and sentences in our hearts before they come to our 
mouths ”; a saying which might naturally call out the question, 
What shall be done by the minister whose heart does not contain 
enough of the quality of holiness to season his sermon, nor 
enough to savor the speech with which he would do men good in 
his approach to them? The question surely suggests the need 
of communion with Him from whom alone proceeds the Spirit of 
holiness, who is the giver of that holiness which is the very best 
credential of ministerial authority, and which, when manifested 
in the pastor’s life and distilled in his speech, makes both words 
and life to wear an un-officious look, and to challenge a hearing 
for what he has to say, and an imitation of his life, in so far as it 
recalls that of his divine Master. His biographer says of Whit- 
field: ‘He was remarkable for a devotional spirit. Probably 
no man lived nearer to God. Had he been less prayerful, he 
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would have been less powerful. When he came before his audi- 
tors, he looked like one who had been with God. This it was 
which won for him the title of seraphic — he was a human seraph, 
and burnt out in the blaze of his own fire. Usually for an hour 
before he went into the pulpit, he claimed retirement. In this 
claim he was imperative, and would not be interrupted in his 
seasons of hallowed intercourse with God.” And so it was that 
by the very tone of his voice men were moved to tears, feeling, 
as they did, that Whitefield had a right to address them on re- 
ligious subjects and that they were under solemn obligations to 
give heed to his burning words. Another illustration of power to 
move men, by reason of the preacher’s openness on the Godward 
side, is found in the life of the eminent French preacher, Pere 
Lacordaire, who is reported to have exclaimed, with almost 
supernatural tenderness, as he was about to speak on the life of 
Christ, before one of the great “ Conferences” at the French 
capital: “ Lord Jesus, during the ten years that I have been 
preaching to this audience, thou wert ever at the bottom of my 
discourses ; but to-day, at last I come directly to thyself, to that 
divine face which is daily the object of my contemplation, to those 
sacred feet which I have so often kissed; to those loving hands 
which have so often blessed me; to that life whose fragrance I 
have inhaled from my cradle, which my boyhood denied, which 
my youth learned to love, and which my manhood adores and 
preaches to every creature. O Father! O Master! O Lord! O 
Jesus! help me more than ever, since by being near to thee, my 
audience must feel and I must draw from my heart accents indica- 
tive of thy admirable proximity.” After reflecting upon such 
words, who can wonder that Lacordaire was so mighty in the 
pulpit? If his language was any true index of his feeling, it is 
evident that his power to impress himself and his truth upon his 
vast audiences, as he is known to have done, was owing to the 
fact that, by getting near to Jesus, he came to feel, and to make 
his audience feel, the nearness of Christ. He spake with au- 
thority because his Master was manifestly behind him. The 
same was true of Francis of Sales, another of the effective preach- 
ers of the Church of Rome, of whom his biographer says: “ He 
was perfectly convinced that a preacher can in no instance pro- 
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duce any fruit unless he be a man of prayer, and careful to ex- 
emplify in his own conduct the lessons which he imparts to 
others.” A remark bearing in the same direction was that of 
one of the ablest and most successful New England ministers, 
of a past generation, “ that while engaged in the study of divinity 
he spent half his time in prayer, and were he to be placed again 
in the same situation he would spend still more time in that duty.” 

But the position taken in this article finds its most impressive 
confirmation in the lives of Jesus and his apostle Paul. Humanly 
speaking, it was because Jesus kept the life of God strong within 
his soul, by frequent and long-continued seasons of communion 
with the Father, that he impressed himself upon, and kept the 
attention of, the multitudes as he did. He spake “as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes,” for the reason that the divine 
life was manifestly in him and behind him. It was felt by his 
hearers. Friends were drawn more and more closely to him 
by it. On its account his words had weight, faith was begotten 
in the hearts of the needy, and he was everywhere a benediction to 
docile spirits. And very much the same thing may be affirmed 
of the apostle to the Gentiles. In the consciousness which he 
had of Christ back of, and with him —a consciousness that was 
evidently kept alive by uninterrupted communion with his risen 
Lord, there lay the great secret of his power with men; as indeed 
in the very same thing to-day lies the effectiveness of his epistles. 
Reading, as we do, at the very beginning of every letter of his, 
some such words as these: ‘ Paul called to be an apostle through 
the will of God,” and finding profusely scattered through the 
body of his writings such statements as force upon us the con- 
viction that Paul knew Christ intimately, and had the spirit of 
Christ within him as a source of inspiration and of activity, we 
are forced to regard his teachings as authoritative; and, as dis- 
ciples of his Master, are impelled to draw upon them for spiritual 
nutriment. His arguments are indeed cogent; but even stronger 
than his logic, as means for winning men to faith and for inciting 
Christians to a fuller consecration, is that authority which he 
evidently has on account of his intimacy with his Saviour. He 
is the first after Christ, of that long line of God’s true servants, 
who have prepared themselves to do the most effective work for 
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the upbuilding of the Redeemer’s kingdom, by keeping the fire 
of divine love burning on the altar of a consecrated heart. 

Now it may well be questioned whether, in view of sugges- 
tions like the foregoing, the lack of ministerial power, both in 
the pulpit and in the parish, of which many complaints have 
been heard, is not owing more to the fact that ministers are less 
faithful to their devotions than they should be, than it is to the 
reason which some wise men have been trying to enforce upon our 
attention, that we are not so well posted as we ought to be with 
reference to the great questions of the day. No sensible minister 
will deny that there are questions pressing upon us, of a public 
nature, which we are under obligation to investigate, the neglect 
of which will greatly circumscribe our influence and materially 
impair our ability to reach certain classes, whom we are bound to 


reach by every means in our power. But the question may 
seriously be raised whether the influence with men, which we have 
sought to gain by trying to open ourselves on the manward side, 


has been commensurate with the loss which we have sustained of 
openness on the Godward side; and hence of power to help men 
in respect to those needs which underlie all conditions of society, 
in one age as well asin another. It is not enough for us to know 
“how miserable and wicked man is,” nor to “lay a kind hand 
upon the wound,” which our investigations have discovered. It 
is not enough to present to dying men “ our sympathy and our 
philosophy.” Would we do the needy ones good we must feel 
that God is behind us, as we can only come to do by a very close 
and intimate communion with our risen Lord. Authority to 
speak and a Christ-like utterance and manner are to-day, what 
they have ever been, the prerequisites of the truest ministerial 
success, both in the pulpit and out of it. That this is so appears 
from the fact that the men who are reaping great harvests of souls 
are the Christian teachers who have been in the way of spending 
more of their time on their knees, and in the study of the Word, 
than in looking into the new theories respecting the origin of 
things, and investigating the peculiar conditions of the age in 
which they live. The dark closet under the stairway in the 
Methodist Church Block in Chicago, which Mr. Moody and his 
co-laborers formerly used as a place for secret prayer, and to 
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which they went alone or in company, to hold communion with 
God — that closet doubtless held in part the secret of the success 
which attended the labors of the great evangelist. There he got 
his authority and his grace so to declare the unsearchable riches 
that those who heard him had to accept him as a man who had 
been sent by God. And in other closets, beyond a doubt, has he 
increased that power to help men which has come to be recog- 
nized, the world over, as one of the great forces of the age. And 
no one who has had the pleasure of hearing Revs. F. B. Meyer 
and J. Morgan Campbell will hesitate where to place the source 
of the mighty power with which they move the hearts and in- 
fluence the lives of those who sit at their feet as learners. Aye, 
the truest successes of the day warrant the unqualified statement 
that what the ministry most needs, in order to hold men to the 
churches and to the truth, and to help them in their homes, in 
their shops, and on their farms, is not more openness towards the 
pecular conditions of the age, but more openness towards God. 
In the words of a celebrated preacher: ‘“ The pulpit will go down 
if the preacher goes down; the preacher will go down if the Chris- 
tian goes down; but if there be due service at the sacred altar, if 
there be profound and earnest meditation upon the divine oracles, 
if there be earnest searching of heart and continual desire to live 
as before the judgment seat of Christ, if there be anxious study 
and preparation for public appeals and pastoral services, the 
Christian pulpit will retain its hold upon the sanctified judgment 
and affections of all men.” Yes, it may be added, and so will the 
Christian pastor, for thus will his authority be made evident. He 
will bear his credentials with him wherever he goes, and both his 
word and his life will be with power. 


Lewis W. HIcks. 





THE CHURCHES AND THEIR SEMINARIES.* 





The discussions of the past few weeks, both through the public 
press and at the gatherings of our denomination, have made the 
topic assigned for this hour peculiarly timely. The theological 
seminaries have been under fire. Their administration, the 
character of their work, the very value of their existence has been 
challenged. It is altogether proper that if such feelings exist 
they should be given expression. These institutions are the chil- 
dren of the churches. They were called into being — every one 
of them — because godly and thoughtful men within the churches 
were convinced that for the good of the churches training of such 
a character, amid such surroundings or with such a theological 
tone, was needful for the most efficient life of the churches. If the 
seminaries are failing to do the work they were called into being 
to do, or are doing it in a way the churches may reasonably deem 
inadequate, ill-timed, or misdirected, it is not only the right, but 
itis the duty of the churches to acquaint themselves with the facts, 
and by deliberated and well-directed criticism to bring about a 
reformation or, if need be, see to it that the seminaries them- 
selves are abolished. Such acquaintance and such criticism as 
may result from acquaintance the seminaries would not only 
willingly submit to but do most eagerly court. On the other hand 
it would seem to be altogether proper that they should not re- 
ceive with the same spirit of cordial acquiescence criticism grow- 
ing out of ignorance or perversion of facts, or formulating de- 
mands upon them which the narrow means supplied by the 
churches, or the conditions of foundations fixed by the churches, 
render it an impossibility for the schools of divinity to comply 
with, no matter how complete might be their acquiescence or how 
earnest their desire so to do. 

Now it is not my intention at this time to enter upon any de- 
fence of the seminaries from assaults made upon them. This is 
hardly the time to do so, nor have I any reason to suppose that 
the attitude of the churches of this Conference toward the train- 


* A paper read before the Middlesex Conference at Essex, Conn., October 17, 1899. 
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ing schools for the ministry is such that they need to be de- 
fended before it. Nevertheless, in view of the atmosphere of query 
that has been created by the public press and by platform debate, 
it may not seem inappropriate to present what it seems to me 
should be the relations of the churches and the seminaries, in con- 
nection with a discussion of some phases of current criticism of 
their administration. 


These criticisms may be grouped under three general proposi- 
tions. 

First, it is said that at the present time there is an over-supply 
of ministers because the seminaries induce more than the neces- 
sary number of young men to train themselves for the ministerial 
office. 

Second, criticism is directed toward the tensity, range, 
thoroughness, adaptability of the instruction given in the semi- 
naries. 

Third, the custom of rendering financial aid to worthy and 
promising candidates for ministerial service has been criticised 
in its principle and in the method of its administration. 

Respecting the first of these propositions we may note that it 
inevitably raises three queries: first, Is there a surplus of Congre- 
gational ministers? second, If there be such a surplus, what is its 
cause? leading, in the third place, to the obvious corollary, If there 
be such a surplus, what is the remedy for it? 

The question as to whether or not there is a surplus of 
Congregational ministers is not one to be answered in the few 
moments that could be devoted to its examination at this time. 
No hasty conclusion drawn from unanalyzed summaries in the 
Year Book will settle the question. By far the ablest and most 
careful discussion of the question that I know of is to be found in 
a paper read by Rev. G. W. Winch of Holyoke, Mass., before the 
meeting of Hartford Alumni last spring, which was afterwards 
published in the HARTFoRD SEMINARY ReEcorRD,* and was later 
reprinted in pamphlet form. It seems to me that from the facts 
he presents it is at least icgitimate to draw the conclusion that, 
eliminating those ministers who, through other occupation, age, 


* Vol. IX, No. 2,— May, 18o0. 
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or infirmity can no longer be considered in the ranks of the active 
ministry, striking out those who have showed themselves by their 
lack of success in the pastorate, and by prolonged, unsuccessful, 
and often painful candidature unsuited to the demands of the 
pastoral office, there is by no means at present a surplus of min- 
isters in our fellowship. 

On the other hand, it is unquestionably true that there are many, 
very many, of our ministerial calling who do not feel that they 
find parishes which are in accord with their tastes, or are com- 
mensurate with their abilities. And it must be said also that there 
are many, very many, churches who do not find ministers whom 
they consider of acquirements adequate to the opportunities and 
privileges offered by them. There is unquestionably a great sur- 
plus of both ministers and churches, if by a surplus of ministers 
we mean that there are not enough churches to give to each min- 
ister just the charge he wants, and if by surplus of churches we 
mean that there are not enough ministers to give to each church 
precisely the kind of a minister it wants. But such is not, I take 
it, the meaning of the word “ surplus” as ordinarily used in this 
connection. 

There are two or three things respecting this matter of minis- 
terial surplus that we must remember. The first is that the 
ministry is a profession as well as a calling. However true it may 
be — and we cannot well over-accent its truth — that the minister 
is summoned by God to the peculiar cares, toils, privations, 
privileges of the prophetic office; it is no less true that the min- 
ister is a professional man among other professional men. He 
must expect that the laws of demand and supply will be potent in 
his life. Furthermore, he must recognize that both church and 
minister are free agents — and sometimes pretty whimsical free 
agents at that. He must recognize, also, that it is true of his 
profession, as that of few others, that he has very little to say about 
where, or under what circumstances, he will do his work. The 
minister of to-day will do well to note that his wail about over- 
supply has recently been heard respecting every occupation from 
the clerkship in a second-hand clothing-store, all through the 
learned professions, teaching included, up to the secretaryship 
of the War Department at Washington. If the minister believe 
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thac there is a surplus of ministers he may possibly find some com- 
fort in the company which it is said misery loves. If he be mis- 
taken, and there is in reality no ministerial surplus, he may be 
obliged to steel himself to that bitter and almost heartbreaking 
conviction to which men in other employments adjust their 
lives, — that failure, absolute or relative, is always among the 
possibilities to be recokoned with even in what he esteems a 
sacred calling, and that he, himself, cannot lay the entire responsi- 
bility for that failure at another’s door. 


But suppose, for convenience, there is a surplus of ministers, 
The question rises, where does the responsibility for this surplus 
rest? Is it because our Congregational Seminaries, by holding out 
inducements, financial and other, have for years past been suni- 
moning an unreasonably large number of young men into the 
ministerial calling? 

A glance at figures, taken from the Year Book of 1898, will, 
perhaps, clarify our conceptions. These figures show that there 
graduated last year from the regular courses of our seven theo- 
logical seminaries 113 students. They also tell us that eighty- 
eight ministers died. There appears thus to be a surplus of 
twenty-three ministers.* 

The net gain in the number of churches for the same year was 
sixty-eight. We have thus a surplus of twenty-three ministers 
to set over against an increase of sixty-eight in the number of 
churches. That there is nothing very exceptional about these 
statistics appears from the fact that taking the average for twenty 
years we find that in round numbers the average number of 
deaths has been eighty-eight, the average number of regular 
graduates from our seminaries 103, the average net increase of our 
churches 108. In other words, for the last twenty years the 
number of students graduating from the regular courses of our 
seminaries has been ninety-three less than the annual net gain in 
the number of churches in our denomination. If figures mean 
anything at all, it is perfectly evident that no ministerial surplus 





* It is sometimes said that many of these ministers who died had been long out of 
the regular service of the churches. This is doubtless true. But it is also true that 
each year sees a sufficient number move into the ranks of those incapacitated for active 
service, to keep on the death roll for each year about the same number of those out of 
active service, so that the conclusion is a perfectly just one. 
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could have been caused by the excessive number of regular 
graduates from our seminaries. 

We know, of course, that there are annually ordained as 
ministers of our fellowship those who studied in the seminaries 
of other denominations, and not a few who have never completed 
aregular course of theological study in any seminary. We know 
that from other lands and from other communions many ministers 
have sought the shelter of the Congregational fold. It is con- 
ceivable — though such is not, I believe, the case —it is con- 
ceivable that owing to these circumstances there may be a surplus 
of ministers. But if it be true, a surplus so caused provides no 
reason why a single Congregational Seminary should go out of 
business, or relax one iota of its efforts to provide for Congre- 
gational Churches thoroughly and Congregationally trained men. 
Our denomination still goes in sackcloth over the results of the 
with the Presbyterians on the field 
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disastrous ‘‘ Plan of Union’ 
of home missions. That experience does little to commend a 
course which, in the field of ministerial education, would amount 
toa “ Plan of Union” with almost every denomination in this or 
any other land. Such a situation, if existent, should rather make 
clear to our churches that in loyalty to the traditions of our body, 
and in recognition of the intelligence of our church membership, 
they should insist with most scrupulous exactness upon the 
thorough training of the ministry and their sure grounding in the 
principles of our polity. 

If there be a ministerial surplus, as there assuredly is minis- 
terial congestion and hardship in some parts of our land, the 
remedy must be sought not in cutting down the number of our 
thoroughly trained Congregational ministers, but in the study 
of some principles of what, for want of a better term, we may call 
ministerial economics. These are four: 

(i) The duty of the churches to insist that their ministers 
shall be adequately equipped in brain and conscience, as well as in 
lungs and sensibility, for the peculiarly Congregational ministry. 
That is, supply a market for the best men. 

(2) The proper organization of some means of intercom- 
munication between the man and the church. In other words, 
to organize a means of distribution. 
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(3) The duty of the seminaries to train men with more skill 
and completeness, and to manifest an increased sense of the 
variety of the churches and the diversity of the needs of candidates 
for the ministry. This is simply the duty of better production. 

(4) The duty of the Christian homes of our land to send into 
the ministry of their strongest and choicest, consecrated through 
prayer, aided by counsel, strengthened in self-sacrifice. This is 


the principle of the raw material. 

Give young men of ability and consecration, let them receive 
the best possible equipment, let them be presented to the 
churches in some decently ordered way, and let the churches so 
gird up the loins of their minds and consciences as to accept only 
men of attested character and equipment, and the problem of a 
possible ministerial surplus would cease to exist speedily enough. 


In discussing the criticism directed against the seminaries that 
they are training too many ministers, I have already touched upon 
the second criticism, viz.: That those whom the seminary does 
not train are not trained in the right way. This may well be so, 
for it is by no means an easy matter to decide what the right way 
is. It is not necessary to fall into the brilliant inaccuracies of 
President Hyde’s address at the International Council, which 
were so amply set right by Professor Moore, to find ground for 
possible criticism of the teaching at the theological school. But 
the question whether or not the ground of criticism is a just one, 
still lies open. The present curricula of our seminaries are 
criticised from opposing points of view. By one, the complaint 
is, that the stress is too strong on intellectual activity; by another, 
that the intellect lacks adequate stimulus and nutriment. On the 
one hand it is said that the seminaries tend to be too scholastic; 
on the other that they are not scholastic enough. By some it is 
urged that the scope of their studies should be widened so as to 
embrace literature, natural and political science; and by others it is 
insisted that the seminary work should be made more purely 
biblical and practical. 

In the face of criticism so variegated, so contradictory, so 
insistent, and one must add, in large part so ignorant of what 
the seminaries are really doing, it is exceedingly difficult for these 
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institutions to know what they should do, and to discern what is 
the right course. 

This, however, at least, seems to be the present, and we may 
add the historic concensus of what is required of the seminaries. 
It is demanded of them that they should give to all ministers a 
training accurate and thorough, wherein the future and enduring 
usefulness of the man shall not be sacrificed to early aptitude in 
some one phase of pastoral service. It was under the impulse 
of this very demand that our seminaries were established. The 
method of instruction in accordance with which the student be- 
came the inmate of the household of some eminent pastor pre- 
sented advantages for facile training in the duties of pastoral life 
which no theological school could ever supply. But it was pre- 
cisely because these were not conceived to be the things most 
essential to permanent usefulness that the theological school came 
into being. 

It was, is to a great degree, and always should be, the theory 
of our churches that the pastor of even the smallest church should 
bea man of intellectual acquisition and mental culture, as well as 
aman of kind heart and fluent speech. Congregationalism has 
never held to the heresy that the people in the small parishes are 
less brainy than those attending the large churches. It has been 
the pride of our denomination that among the hill towns and valley 
hamlets are to be found men of adequate scholarship, of sound- 
ness of trained judgment on great themes, of abundant sagacity 
in counsel. The estimate in which our denomination has held, 
and always wishes to hold, the pastor of the smaller church was 
well illustrated when the American Board, at its recent meeting, 
selected for membership in what must be called the ablest con- 
vocation of our denomination, the pastor of one of the smaller 
churches of this Conference. And nobody who knows him felt 
that there was anything but the most absolute propriety in the 
selection. 

But not only do historic precedents and current facts testify 
tothe Congregational estimate that its ministers should be men of 
a broad and thorough mental equipment, the experience of the 


seminaries themselves has gone to show the necessity of a really 


thorough and scholarly ministerial training. 
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Six out of seven of our theological schools have tried the ex- 
periment of some sort of an abbreviated training for ministerial 
service. Every one of them has been so discouraged at the results 
that it has been compelled to abandon the scheme. 

So far a reasonable agreement of opinion may be reached. 
But here diversity of opinion begins. Modern life has grown 
complex. Modern ministerial service has become of necessity 
diversified. Modern lines of scholarly research have been pushed 
far in many directions by the concentrated labors of specialists. 
The seminary of to-day has before it the duty of being a theo- 
logical university where the young scholar who is to shape the 
theological thought of the future and to lift high the banner of 
American theological science may get his guidance and his in- 
spiration. It must be also a pastors’ school; a place where the 
young man filled with the love of humanity and desirous of 
ministering to the present needs of congested and polyglot popu- 
lations, may be so familiarized with the principles and methods of 
social science that he may be neither the cold-blooded doctrinaire 
nor the ill-informed enthusiast. It is becoming recognized more 
and more that the science of God is the science of the universe, 
and that there is no phase of knowledge which it must not touch. 
For doing what it ought to do, what the times demand of it, and 
what the churches demand of it—to be the instructor of in- 
structors and the pastor of pastors — it needs enlarged facilities 
of instruction. Not only does it require an increased number of 
professors, but calls for larger libraries, better equipped museums, 
and larger facilities for technical training as well. 

Here is the appeal of the seminaries to the churches. Recog- 
nizing the imperfection of their strivings to do the work for which 


they were established, recognizing that they exist only for the 
sake of the churches, they appeal to the churches, first, to be- 
come acquainted more fully with what they are trying to do; 
second, to express with frankness, even if with much divergence 
of view, a judgment as to what the seminaries are achieving and 
what they ought to accomplish; and third, to appreciate what are 
the needs for fuller equipment of our seminaries in order that these 


ends may be realized. 
Is it not a curious thing that our churches never by their 
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beneficences directly recognize the existence of their theological 
seminaries? Not only that, but if a church should wish to take 
up a collection for the cause of theological education, there is no 
organization to receive or disburse the gift. 

The education society was founded to help worthy young 
men to study for the ministry, and schools and colleges receive 
grants on the ground that through them the ministry may be 
recruited. But it does not greatly help the cause of theological 
education in the theological seminary at Bangor, Maine, for the 
church at Essex, Conn., to send a contribution to the society who 
plants with it a school in New Mexico, useful as such a school may 
be in its way. Is it not true that something of the same sort of 
mental stagnation in respect to the concerns of theological educa- 
tion that led President Hyde to his most unfortunate pre- 
judgment respecting current methods of theological education has 
also led our churches to the idea that the theological school, being 
established, needs nothing further done for it. While in every other 
field of the churches’ activity open doors are calling for forward 
movements, and forward movements are demanding increased 
contributions, the one agency upon which, more than every other, 
the vigor and the strength of the whole church depends is left 
without even an agency for the reception and distribution of 
funds, to say nothing of their solicitation. Not only so, but in this 
period of the last ten or fifteen years, when men of wealth have 
been vying with each other in the munificence of their bene- 
factions to every other phase of education, there is only one of 
our seminaries which has received from such sources any con- 
siderable increase of endowment. 

The seminaries exist only for the churches. Is there not 
some way in which there may result to them a fuller mutuality 
of helpfulness than at present exists. Certainly here in Connecti- 
cut, where from all over the land are gathered this year nearly 
one-half of all the regular Congregational students of theology, 
would it not seem fitting that there should come into being 
especial indications of the recognition of the mutuality of benefit 
which should exist between churches and seminaries. 


My time is already up, and I have failed to speak of the last 
criticism of the seminaries — the granting of scholarship aid. 
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Our fathers recognized distinctly three things respecting the 
student preparing himself for the Christian ministry. They 
recognized in the first place that he was in a peculiar way the 
child of the church, and worthy in some peculiar degree of the 
manifestation of her affectionate regard and care. They 
recognized, in the second place, that the time and strength be- 
stowed on self-support while the student was preparing for his 
sacred calling might better be invested in fuller preparation for 
future work. They recognized, in the third place, that the 
financial rewards of the ministry were never such as to make the 
assumption of any considerable debt a warrantable procedure. 

Such being the case, a society was formed, and special scholar- 
ship funds were established at the various seminaries, to help 
worthy and needy students. These funds are the manifestation 
of a deep religious feeling, and often the revelation of an heroic 
self-sacrifice on the part of the donor. That the administration 
of these funds has invariably been flawless cannot, of course, 
be said. That they have always been received by the beneficiaries 
in a proper spirit is also, unfortunately, not precisely the case. 
Still, on the whole, especially in these later years, it is, I believe, 
entirely true that these funds have fully demonstrated their great 
value and entire serviceableness for the ends to which they were 
at first sacredly set apart.* 

It would seem then to be evident that the seminaries will best 
attain the end for which they were planted, and render to the 
churches the service rightly demanded of them, if through a closer 
relationship and a fuller acquaintance they come to a more accu- 
rate understanding of just what the churches expect. On the 
other hand, the churches, by counsel, and by supplying to the 
seminaries the funds needed to carry on the work which the 
churches wish to have done, may efficiently codperate to the end 
desired by both — the securing to the churches of our Lord Jesus 
Christ a ministry most fittingly trained to proclaim his Gospel 
with power to the men of this day and generation. 

ARTHUR L, GILLETT. 





* For an excellent treatment of the subject of ‘Student Aid” see Professor Willis- 
ton Walker’s paper in the RECORD for August, 1899, Vol. IX, No. 4. 




















Wook eviews. 


CONE’S PAUL; THE MAN, THE MISSIONARY, AND 
THE TEACHER. 


Dr. Orello Cone’s dedication of this work to Prof. Pfleiderer 
of Berlin prepares the reader to appreciate what the author gives 
us in his preface as the purpose and object of his writing — an 
interpretation of Paul from the view-point of his natural ante- 
cedents and his intellectual and religious environment. From 
these it is held the apostle could not escape, and that only in the 
light of these, as the formative powers in his theology and his 
personality, can he be understood. The chapters which specially 
attract us are, consequently, the ones which are grouped under 
the first and the third parts of the book,— the part which treats 
of Paul as the Man and the part which treats of him as the 
Teacher. 

As sources for these parts — in fact, for the remaining second 
part, which treats of Paul as the Missionary —the author has 
taken the Apostle’s Epistles, to the exclusion of the Book of Acts, 
and, in these Epistles, he confines himself to the six most generally 
accepted — Romans, I and II Corinthians, Galatians, I Thessa- 
lonians, and Philippians. This has an advantage, of course, in 
giving the author an undisputed standing-ground; but it has a 
corresponding disadvantage in restricting the material which he 
has to use. Granting even McGiffert’s view of Acts it is difficult 
to see how one can get a full picture of Paul’s mission-work, with- 
out going to its record; while, in the matter of Paul’s teaching, 
it would seem that a great deal was lost in studying his Christol- 
ogy, if Colossians be rejected, and a great deal was given up in 
considering his Soteriology, if Ephesians be thrown out. In fact, 
modern criticism, which does not hold the allegiance to de- 
parted Ttibingenism that Pfleiderer and his circle still maintain, 
is loth to say these Epistles have to be rejected. But the author, 
as a follower of the Berlin Professor, has made his almost neces- 
sary choice, and we must study his attempt on the lines which 
he has laid down. 

The substance of the author’s position is given in the early 
portion of the book, which deals with Paul as a man, portraying 


*Paul: the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher. By Orello Cone, D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., pp. xii; 475. 
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the influences which were formative of his Christian views 
(Ch. I), delineating the traits which were personal to him (Ch. 
II), and giving an interpretation of his conversion (Ch. III). The 
discussion of the Apostle’s theology, in the closing portion of the 
book, is simply a detailed development of this introductory treat- 
ment. 

As the formative influences with Paul the author holds the 
chief one to have been his education as a Jew. He does not deny 
him certain influences from the world of Hellenistic life and 
thought in which he moved; though he very properly does not 
believe him to have been acquainted with classic literature, as 
some critics do. This Jewish training included not only the 
instruction and discipline which he received in his pious home, 
but also the teaching and the drill which came to him in the 
schools. 

In this teaching of the home and of the schools, which was 
preéminently biblical, the author holds that Paul was specially 
affected by the method of scripture interpretation adopted by the 
Rabbis and wrought into their scholars. It was a method that 
viewed scripture as infallibly authoritative, and treated it without 
any regard to the historical interrelation of its parts. It was, also, 
essentially allegorical and typological and laid special emphasis 
upon the Rabbinical traditional lore. This method Paul is held 
to have adopted for himself and carried with him into his world 
of Christian thought, where it became especially evident in his 
treatment of Old Testament Scripture — giving us a perfectly 
arbitrary process of citation and reference in which the one con- 
stant, though doubtless often naively unconscious idea seems to 
be the proving of the dogmatic point by appeal to the infallibly 
inspired Word. Paul was thus a product of his race and of his 
age, dependent, as everyone is and must be, upon the environment 
which. made up his intellectual and spiritual education. 

This same idea is taken up and picturesquely worked out in 
the portraiture of the Apostle’s personal traits, showing how 
largely he gives back, in his literary and religious character, if 
not at the point of his mere disposition, the influences which had 
been wrought in upon both his Christian and his pre-Christian 
experience. 

Naturally, therefore, when the question of his conversion on 
the Damascus Road is considered, we are not unprepared to have 
the author maintain that it is easier to understand such references 
as Paul makes to a revelation of Jesus Christ at the beginning of 
his Christian life, as the psychological climax of a process of 
thought, rather than to a supernatural objective fact. As an in- 
telligent man, Paul knew of the Christian teachings; as a consci- 
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entious man he was troubled with scruples about his persecuting 
course against the disciples; as an honestly thoughtful man he had 
doubts as to his own religious position. These things wore upon 
him until, under their pressure, he finally gave way, and, through 
the darkness and struggle, came to the light and the peace. He 
thought his Christianity out before he was converted, not after- 
wards. What suddenness there was in it was the suddenness that 
belongs to a climactic precipitation of a previous process; what ° 
revelation there was in it was the revelation that belongs to an 
intensity of concentrated thought, especially as it was conditioned 
by accompanying physical conditions. 

This is the author’s conception of Paul the Man, who naturally 
stands behind Paul the Teacher. In such summation of it we can 
not do justice to the very engaging style and the frequent rhetori- 
cal energy of its presentation; but its convincing force is largely 
destroved by the evidently preconceived ideas which dominate 
it. The author has no liking for the supernatural anywhere, and 
is quite sure he can account for its presence in the Epistles, as 
well as in the Gospels. With all the Christian transformation 
which Paul wrought upon his Jewish ideas —a transformation 
which came from his religious faith and his spiritual conscious- 
ness — he was the product of what was around him, not of what 
was above him. 

This anti-supernaturalism we consider the underlying fault of 
the book. There is, of course, no question but that Paul, like every 
man, was subject to the influences of his environment. With such 
surroundings as Paul had had in his Tarsus life, such training 
as he had had in his Jewish home, such education and instruction 
as he had had in the Rabbinical schools, we are quite certain to 
find in Paul’s thinking and teaching many of the peculiarities 
which confront us in his Epistles, and, without a consideration 
of these preceding influences, it would be useless to try to account 
forthem. But the question in studying Paul is very clearly, not 
whether he was influenced by his pre-Christian environment, but 
whether the influence of this environment is to be the view-point 
from which Paul’s distinct teaching is to be understood. 

So, in the matter of his conversion, there can be, naturally, 
no doubt but that Paul’s previous thinking had its effect upon the 
attitude of mind with which he came up to the deciding revelation 
of Christ. He doubtless knew of the Christian teachings, doubt- 
less experienced qualms of conscience, doubtless grew  in- 
creasingly uncertain of his boasted Pharisaic position; but the 
question is, not whether his revelation of Christ was, in a measure, 
prepared for by his previous experience and thought, but whether 
this experience and thought was the sole source of the revelation. 
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At both of these points the author takes purely naturalistic 
positions. As a result we are not surprised at the frequent un- 
scholarliness of the discussion. He holds it as a strangely in- 
consistent thing with the Apostle that he should have had so 
high an opinion of the infallible authority of Old Testament Scrip- 
ture and yet have been so free in its handling and interpretation. 
A careful study of the Epistles, however, would have shown that 
the Apostle claims for himself the same Spirit of God as produced 
this infallible Scripture; so that, in perfect consistency, he con- 
siders himself as standing in the position, not only of an ap- 
pellant to the testimony of Scripture, but of an interpreter of what 
this testimony was (cf. I Cor. 2d Ch.; also see examples of in- 
terpretation in I Cor. 9th and 1oth Chs). The author may not 
think much of such a claim, but he should recognize its value in 
explaining the almost necessary course of the Apostle’s pro- 
cedure. 

In speaking of the allegorical method to which Paul yielded 
himself, he adduces the usual examples of the muzzling of the ox 
which threshes out the corn (I Cor. 9g: of), the Messianic seed 
(Gal. 3: 16), the Hagar and Sarah passage (Gal. 4: 22-27), as well 
as the somewhat unusual one of Abraham's faith (Rom. 4: 23-25), 
and maintains that the Apostle’s pre-occupation with a dogmatic 
purpose led him to see in Scripture the ideas which filled his own 
mind; so that his exegesis stands on the same level as that of Philo 
and is to be judged of in the same way. Such a statement would 
hardly have been made by one who, on the one hand, had 
thoroughly studied the Philonic literature, or, on the other, had 
used his grammar and his lexicon in exegeting Paul. These ex- 
amples bear no resemblance to the extravaganzas of Philo’s Old 
Testament interpretation; while, as the author understands some 
of them, they bear no resemblance to what Paul himself has said. 
This is notably true of the passage (Gal. 3: 16) where his Gesenius 
would have shown him that the Hebrew word for “ seed,” while 
used only in the singular, is used in this number in an individual, 
as well as in a collective sense, and that it was in the former and 
not in the latter meaning of the word that the Apostle holds the 
promises made to Abraham had their largest significance. The 
light which New Testament history throws upon the Abrahamic 
covenant may not be sufficient to convince the author that Paul 
was right; but he must exegete Paul accurately enough to allow 
him to say what he intended. 

The second part of the book in which Paul’s mission work is 
treated, shows the pressure under which the author is compelled 
to work in excluding from his sources the record of Acts. This is 
specially evident in his discussion of the all-important conference 
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visit to Jerusalem given in Gal. 2, where the real significance of 
the event is wholly missed. 

In the third part, where the Apostle’s teaching is considered 
in detail, we came upon what might seem, at first, to be strangely 
different results from those which have confronted us in the pre- 
ceding part of the book. There is still present, indeed, the 
author’s fundamental disliking of the supernatural and his ten- 
dency to be harshly critical of the Apostle’s processes of thought; 
but with all this, he has produced, upon the whole, an exegesis of 
the Epistle’s doctrinal statements which is well nigh all that could 
be asked for from a grammatically honest point of view. We 
question whether an orthodox traditionalist could demand a fairer 
presentation of the doctrine of the Atonement than is given in 
Chap. XI; or of the doctrine of Faith and Justification than is 
given in Chap. XIV; or even of the doctrine of Predestination 
than is presented in Chap. XVI. 

The explanation of this lies in the fact that, in so exegeting 
the Epistles, there is no personal commitment on the author’s 
part to the Apostle’s views. At certain points, to be sure, he con- 
siders the present rationalistic departure from Paul’s spiritual 
ideas to be a distinct and definite loss to theology, as he would hold 
it; but these doctrines are presented as we find them here in his 
book, in a spirit of indifferent exposure of their crudity and in- 
consistency, in order that it may be apparent that they have their 
sources in the Jewish theology, and the Hellenistic speculation 
of the Apostle’s day, rather than in any supernatural revelation 
of truth from God, or any supernatural receptivity of truth by 
Paul. 

Dr. Cone has thus given us simply an exhibition of the modern 
fairness of exegesis which has been produced by the naturalistic 
criticism that creates Paul out of his environment and controls 
his theology by purely developmental processes of thought; 
though, as far as he identifies himself with Pfleiderer’s way of 
thinking, it is the Hegelian, rather than the Kantian phase of 
modern criticism which he represents. 

On the whole, the book is a decidedly vigorous piece of work, 
and is well worth the study of every one who would make himself 
familiar with the present-day handling of New-Testament 
thought. 

MELANCTHON W. JACOBUS. 





The Canon of the Bible, by the late Samuel Davidson, D.D., is now 
Teprinted as No. 46 in the “‘ Library of Liberal Classics,” published by Peter 
Eckler, New York. This work was written about twenty years ago in or- 
der to present the author's view in a mcre full and satisfactory manner than 
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he was able to do in his article on the Canon in the ninth edition of the En. 
cyclopedia Brittanica which he claimed was altered and mutilated contrary 
to his wishes. The standpoint of the work is that of the more advanced 
Old and New Testament criticism of twenty years ago. As such, it is of 
value as giving in compact and readable form the views of the criticism of 
that time. The learned author has no more patience with the criticism that 
had already before his death advanced beyond him than he has with the 
traditional position he so strongly condemns. There are few, if any, ref- 
erences to literature later than 1875. (New York: Peter Eckler, pp. 139, 
50 cts.) 


He who undertakes to write upon 7he Old Testament from the Mod- 
ern Point of View, has entered on a difficult and delicate task. The ‘‘ modern 
point of view” is hard to define. It means much more to one than another, 
For example, Wellhausen and Kénig would both be taken as representa- 
tives of the modern view by the author of this work, but their respective 
attitudes toward the Old Testament are fundamentally different. Without 
agreeing or disagreeing with the positions he takes it can be said that our 
author, Rev. Dr. L. W. Batten, has done his work well. The spirit of 
his book is very fair, its tone is reasonable and conciliatory. He is 
in sympathy with the prevalent critical views as to the date and author- 
ship of the various parts of the Old Testament. To criticise this work 
would be to criticise the so-called Higher Criticism as a whole, which is 
obviously out of place here. The work is readable, and one to be recom- 
mended as a reliable statement of the more commonly accepted critical 
methods and results. That Dr. Batten has done full justice to the more 
conservative positions can hardly be claimed. His sympathies are with the 
more advanced views. The author writes as a Christian and in truly rev- 
erent spirit, and for this he is to be commended. ‘Touching a minor point it 
may be asked: Why does Dr. Batten twice say that the LXX was the 
Bible of Chrzs¢ as well as of His Apostles ? What proof can be given of 
such a statement? (Pott., pp. vi, 354. $1. 


The Exiles’ Book of Consolation is a fresh study of Isaiah XL-LXVI from 
the pen of the well-known Professor Kénig of Rostock. It has been called 
forth by the: recent works on the same theme by Ley, Laue, Bertholet, 
Gressmann, and Sellin, and is in the main a reply to the radical theories of 


these critics. 

The tendency has been strong of late to divide Deutero-Isaiah intoa 
number of documents of different ages. To begin with, the so-called ‘‘Ser- 
vant of Yahweh” passages (42: I-4, 49: I-6, 50: 4-9, 52: 13, 53: 12) are pro- 
nounced independent of the prophecy in which they stand and are regarded 
by some as earlier poems which have been incorporated by the author of the 
whole, by others as later interpolations in his work. The grounds on which 
this partition is made are ; peculiarities of rhythm and diction, lack of rela- 
tion to the context, connection of the ‘‘ servant” passages with one another, 
and a different conception of the nature of the Servant of Yahweh, namely, 
that he is not expressly identified with Israel, is apparently personal, hasa 
different vocation from that assigned to the Servant Israel, and effects a 
different sort of a deliverance. 
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All of these arguments Prof. Kénig examines in detail and finds that 
none of them are conclusive in establishing the independence of the ‘ Ser- 
vant” passages. He then takes up the question whether the later chapters 
of Is. 40-66 come from the same hand as the earlier chapters. The recent 
tendency has been to regard at least 56-66 as a later addition to the proph- 
ecy, but Kénig finds that only 61-66 display such marked peculiarities of 
diction as to raise the suspicion that they are independent of what goes be- 
fore them. Even these, he insists, cannot be brought down to post-exilic 
times, but show the same exilic standpoint that characterizes all the rest of 
the prophecy. 

The next section of the book is devoted to a review of theories in regard 
to the interpretation of Is. 53. Sellin’s hypothesis that the suffering Servant 
is Zerubbabel, whom he supposes to have perished in a revolt against the 
Persians instigated by the predictions of Haggai and Zechariah, is shown to 
be without historical foundation. So also Bertholet’s theory that the Ser- 
vant is Eleazer, and Ley’s and Jaue’s theory that he is the Messiah, are 
examined and rejected. K6nig himself adopts the only interpretation pos- 
sible for one who holds to the unity of the prophecy, namely, that the Ser- 
vant here is the same as the Servant Jacob, or Israel, who forms the theme 
of the prophecy as a whole. 

Having thus cleared the ground for construction, Kénig gives an admir- 
able exhibition of the development of thought in Is. 40-66. 

This book is a careful and scholarly piece of work, as all Professor 
Konig’s books are. It is a timely and valuable contribution to the criticism 
of a very important portion of the Old Testament. The translation by Mr. 
Selbie is well done. (Scribner’s Importation. pp. vi, 218. $1.50.) 


A keen interest in every means of apprehending the message of tbe 
Scriptures is a feature of our time. This has led already to manifold efforts 
to present the text of the Bible in new forms, so as to make its meaning 
clearer and an accurate understanding of it more universal. Among these 
efforts is one of English origin, which is now for the first time made easily 
accessible to American readers. A company of English students have 
banded themselves together to prepare and publish a new translation of the 
Bible in modern English, carefully excluding archaic terms and idioms, and 
utilizing many typographical devices to make the text as immediately intel- 
ligible as any well-printed modern book. As first-fruits of their work we 
now have Part I of what they have called—rather unwisely, perhaps — 
The 20th Century New Testament, which contains a fresh translation from 
the Greek of Westcott and Hort of the four Gospels and the Acts. ‘This is 
soon to be followed by another volume containing the remainder of the New 
Testament. This first.issue is explicitly stated to be ‘‘ tentative,” free criti- 
cism being invited in order that sometime in the future a final edition may 
be put forth. 

This effort immediately commands respect. It is far more striking, for 
example, than Professor Moulton's series of rearrangements of the Revised 
Version. It represents the work of independent scholarship striving to 
bring the original meaning of the text to the ready comprehension of the 
popular mind. It is the work of scholars, but not designed for critical stu- 
dents. It seeks at every point to appeal to the popular intelligence Many 
established renderings are deliberately deserted for commoner language, so 
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as to remove the possibility of a merely traditional or a cantish flavor and 
to eliminate everything that has acquired a merely technical value, theologi- 
cal or otherwise. ‘The material is presented in short paragraphs, each 
headed by a descriptive caption and so separated into portions as to be 
readily analyzed. Every recognized quotation from the Old Testament is 
distinguished by italics. Poetical passages are printed in distinct form, 
Dialogue is fully indicated as such. The traditional chapter and verse 
numerals are printed along the margin. Identical expressions are always 
identically rendered. 

In general, it should be said at once that this effort has conspicuous 
merit. It is not only sincere, but very able and ingenious. The language 
used is strikingly simple and lucid, and it is put together with skill and taste, 
The impressiveness of the result cannot be gainsaid, though probably at 
first there seems to be a loss of dignity. But this apparent loss is made up 
by simple directness and pithiness. We can imagine many readers receiv- 
ing at once a wholly new and thoroughly edifying sense of the contents of 
the text. The more one reads, the more he will be affected by the inherent 
force of the rendering in its unwonted dress. 

Yet, in detail, we suspect that this new version will be sharply criticised. 
it traverses many conventional ideas and sentiments. It forces the mind 
to reshape, or at least reéxamine, many treasured notions. And at every 
point it arouses the question, Is this particular translation, in its words, its 
emphasis, its coloring, its suggestion, a fair and exact rescript of the orig- 
inal? To discuss this question at length would be to enter upon the whole 
vast field of precise exegesis. We can only say here that in the many 
points that we have examined we have been struck with the acumen and 
wisdom of the editors, even though we may object to scattered details. 
Accordingly, we cordially commend this volume for what it purports to be— 
a study, an experiment, a contribution to popular knowledge. (Revell, 
Pp. vii, 254. 50 cts.) 


We are not surprised that Forrest’s The Christ of History and of Ex- 
perience should have come so quickly to a second edition. It must always 
impress the thoughtful reader, whether he agrees with all its positions or 
not, as an unusually strong book and as a book whose strength is needed 
just now. 

Its main purpose— to show the union of the historical and the spiritual 
in Christianity —is a real contribution to the constructive process which is 
going on in theology to-day, and a contribution whose worth is to be meas- 
ured only by the large tendency in this process to make the spiritual every- 
thing and relegate the historical to an unimportant, if not an unintelligible 
place. ; 

The prominence in his argument to which the author assigns the Kenotic 
theory and the peculiar phase of it which he holds, will doubtless attract the 
most attention and perhaps arouse the most criticism; but the treatment 
given to the moral consciousness and the Messianic consciousness of Christ, 
and the suggestion of the combination within him of an individual anda 
representative consciousness as regards his relation to the sin of the world, 
will be found by many most helpful. So the favorable consideration of a 
possible unconscious faith in the moral life of the heathen and the uml 
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churched Christian world will serve to explain some paradoxes evident to us 
all; but it will not serve to make any plainer the New Testament’s great 
insistance on the need of a relation to a personal Christ, in order to salva- 
tion. If faith is an act of self-surrender, as the author insists (p. 246), then 
the factor of a personal Christ would seem to be necessary ; if, at the same 
time, it is an act of receptivity to the spirit of Christ, as the author also in- 
sists (p. 246), it would seem that the factor of a personal Christ might be 
dispensed with. It may seem to some that, in the concluding lecture, an 
over-emphasis has been placed upon this latter element in faith. 

To our mind one of the largest services done by the book is its clear pre- 
sentation of the apologetic value of the resurrection of Christ — a value con- 
fined to the believing disciples; because the purpose of the event was not 
to create a new faith, but to confirm an old one, which the disciples had 
already begun to have (p. 157). This seems*to open our eyes to how large 
a place in the Master’s ministry was occupied, not so much by his teaching, 
nor by his supernatural acts, but by his impress on the disciples of his own 
divine personality. It was their opening belief in this that was made full 
and permanent by the resurrection ; so that the Apostolic preaching came 
to be essentially, not an interpretation of Christ’s theology, nor of his mira- 
cles, but of Christ himself, in the light of those historical events which 
brought out the significance of his personality for the redemption of man- 
kind. (Scribner’s Importation, pp. xx, 479. $4.20.) 


No character among the men of influence who appear on the stage of 
Reformation story is so puzzling as that of Erasmus. His own contempo- 
raries knew not where to class him on the issues which the Reformation 
involved. He did not intend that they should. Both sides regarded him 
with hostility. Yet, though he never broke with the ancient church, and 
scorned all thought of being reckoned a Lutheran, no man save Luther him- 
self contributed more to the Reformation than Erasmus, for he spread wide 
the thought of a return to the sources of Christianity, and a consequent 
criticism of its existing forms, as the only step that an intelligent Christian 
man could take. Timid regarding all disturbance of established society ; 
anxious for a reform that would involve no revolution; critical, not con- 
structive, having oftentimes ‘‘ one opinion for his friends and another for the 
world,” he yet sowed seed for an abundant harvest the fruits of which were 
far beyond his power to limit. In no biography of the great humanist have 
the many contradictions of his character, his attitude toward the time in 
which he lived, or his underlying motives, and his real services been so 
fully brought out as by Professor Ephraim Emerton of Harvard in his 
Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, The volume is one which every 
student of the Reformation will welcome. (Putnam’s, pp. xxvi, 469. $1.50.) 


In order to bring to the hand of ordinary readers the information that 
lies scattered in many books, Professor John Walter Beardslee, of Holland, 
Mich., has prepared a study of the great translations of the Bible under the 
title The Bible Among the Nations. He traces the history of five ancient ver- 
sions, the Samaritan Pentateuch (he apologizes for including this among the 
versions), the Septuagint, the Syriac, the Vulgate, and the Gothic ; and also 
four modern versions, the German, the English, the Hollandish, and the 
French. Special reasons evidently led to the insertion of the Hollandisi, as 
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well as to giving it more space than either the German or French, and 
nearly as much as the English. Professor Beardslee has, in the main, done 
his work well, and his book contains, in convenient form, a mass of informa- 
tion derived from accurate sources and well put together. We feel, how- 
ever, that he has not made everything quite clear to the uninstructed lay- 
man; there is frequently too much assumed as well known. Here and there 
we find blemishes. The history of the Syriac version is left in confusion 
largely through obscurity of language ; in the same way the Old Latin ver- 
sions are inadequately, if not inaccurately, described. An ‘‘h” is consistently 
put into Dr. Scrivener’s name making it Schrivener; while the final ‘‘1” is 
dropped from Dr. Bissell’s name. We can hardly excuse the almost com- 
plete ignoring of the English Revised Version, which surely is of far greater 
importance than either Taverner’s or the Great Bible, which receive ex- 
tended description. Nor can ve forgive the deficiency of the bibliographical 
references. Neither in the foot-notes nor in the list of Works Consulted is 
there given any hint of date or edition. In some of the works referred to, as 
Scrivener’s Introduction, and the Encyclopaedia Britannica, this is of great 
importance. (Revell, pp. 226. $1.) 


Some months ago we recommended very highly ‘‘ A Life of Christ for the 
Young,” by George L. Weed. We commend now his continuance of the 
Bible story in A Life of St. Paul for the Young. The author has made a very 
successful effort to tell the story of the Book of Acts in the light of modern 
research, and with constant use of the material of the Epistles, yet so as to 
interest and give a real biography of the Apostle. In a field where there is 
so much difference of opinion among scholars, it is to be expected that one 
will differ from him in some minor points, as in the chronology and the 
order and date of the Epistles; but the book as a whole is admirable. The 
language is not quite adapted to the very young, rather to those of twelve to 
sixteen years, while even older ones will find the book interesting and help- 
ful. The book abounds in illustrations, many of them from old prints. 
(Phila , Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., pp. 239. 50 cts.) 


The Nineteen Letters of Ben Usziel, by Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch, 
which have just been translated, and provided with a biographical intro- 
duction by Dean Drachman of the Jewish Theological Seminary, N. Y., are 
interesting chiefly as giving an insight into the movements of Jewish 
thought in the last generation. Hirsch was one of that group of distin- 
guished Jews to whom the removal of civil disabilities and the opening of 
educational privileges revealed a new world of thought. For them the passive 
acceptance of Talmudic orthodoxy was no longer a possibility. They were 
compelled to compare it with Christianity philosophy, and with science, and 
either to reject it or defend it. They gravitated in one direction or the other 
according to their natural dispositions as liberals or conservatives. Many 
leading lights in the world of literature and of criticism broke with tradi- 
tionalism, rejected the Talmud, subjected the Old Testament to free criti- 
‘cism, and founded that system of ethico-philosophical deism, which is known 
as Reformed Judaism. Abraham Geiger and other distinguished fellow 
students of Hirsch at the University of Bonn, followed this liberal direction, 
but Hirsch reacted and set himself for the defense of traditional orthodoxy. 
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The Nineteen Letters of Ben Uziel, published anonymously in 1836; were 
the first of a long series of writings in support of this tendency. 

In the opening letter a certain Benjamin states the difficulty that he feels 
in adhering to traditional Jewish orthodoxy, and in the following letters his 
friend Naphtali (Hirsch, ‘hind’ cf. Gen. 49: 21), undertakes to solve his 
difficulties and to restore him to his original faith. His method is the one 
so dear to the heart of dogmatic theologians in all ages, namely, the a priori 
method. The existence of God being postulated, the human race was a 
necessity to carry into actuality the potentiality of good in the Deity. Hu- 
man freedom introduced a complete confusion between good and evil. 
Hence it was necessary that a race should be selected to teach humanity 
the good. This race must receive laws and customs to sanctify it and to 
distinguish it from the mass of humanity; and since these ordinances are 
connected with the mission of Israel, they are eternal and unchangeable in 
their nature. This reasoning is all very good, provided one is a Jew and 
admits the premises. The author has no historical sense. He calmly as- 
sumes that the ‘* Torah” of post-exilic Judaism was given in its completed 
form by Moses, and that in it God’s revelation to Israel was complete. With 
the blindness of traditional Judaism he ignores the facts, that Israel’s choicest 
religious inheritance is not the Law but the Prophets, and that the Prophets 
had already so far advanced beyond the standpoint of the law as to abro- 
gate many of its most conspicuous requirements. 

Having established a priori the necessity of God’s giving just such a law as 
’and seeks to show that every 


Israel possesses, Hirsch analyzes the ‘‘ Torah’ 
part is necessary for the fulfillment of Israel’s destiny, and that no one of 
its provisions may ever be abrogated. Here the method reminds one forci- 
bly of that of Philo and the ancient Jewish apologists over against Greek cul- 
ture. They were thoroughly permeated with the spirit of a new learning, 
but they wished to hold fast to their ancient Scriptures ; accordingly, they 
set themselves by a typical and allegorical exegesis to read into the Scrip- 
tures what they had come to believe Hirsch has evidently been influenced 
profoundly by Christianity and by modern German philosophy, and his new 
ideas he reads into his exposition of Bible, Mishna, and Gemara, ‘‘ Dens- 
glatibigkeit, as expounded by him, is an effort to show that Jewish orthodoxy 
may be so interpreted as to make it talk the language of the highest mod- 
ern religious thought. The exegesis by which this result is effected is mar- 
velous in its perverseness, and reveals how little the author cares for the 
historical methods of interpreting ancient writings. Traditional ortho- 
doxy has often attempted to defend itself by this method, but the necessity 
for adopting it is one of the strongest evidences of the weakness of its posi- 
tion. This book is interesting as illustrating a phase in modern Jewish 

‘thought, and to those who sympathize with the author's position it will 
doubtless seem a powerful work, but upon those who are outside of Juda- 
ism, or who have embraced the reform movement, it will make little or no 
impression. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. xxxiv, 222. $1.00.) 


A useful service to the increasing multitude of students of missionary 
biography has been rendered by the issue of an American edition of Dr. 
Harford-Battersby’s Pilkington of Uganda. 'The book is of special interest 
to those who are already acquainted with the story of Pilkington’s prede- 
cessors, the more famous Hannington and Mackay, and who are anxious to 
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trace the further unfolding of that notable work of grace on the shores of 
the great African inland sea, Victoria Nyanza. Mackay died early in 18go, 
Just a fortnight before, Pilkington, then twenty-five years old, had sailed 
from London, but did not reach his destination till some eleven months 
later. From that time for just seven years he was actively at work in his 
chosen field, until killed in an intertribal war. 

The life here recounted was absolutely short, especially in its mature 
activity, and it almost seems surprising that so much of a book should be 
made of it. Perhaps the detail given is over-abundant, especially in the 
full reproduction of so many letters. But the author’s style is not verbose, 
nor his presentation of his subject essentially too elaborate. This short life 
was an intense one—intense in its physical vitality, in its moral earnest- 
ness, in its mental assiduity, and, finally, in its burning spiritual zeal. The 
story is well told, and with no undue decking out of the plain facts. The 
impression left is that the facts are not only remarkable but permanently 
instructive. We have set before us the gradual stages of experience whereby 
the young Irish lad in school is led to give himself to missionary service ina 
far-off and difficult field, is shown there the special way in which God would 
use his peculiar talents, especially as translator and organizer, and is at 
length given an access of spiritual power that places him above the gener- 
ality of Christian witnesses. The narrative is the more effective because 
the singular series of experiences recounted are not deliberately displayed 
with an eye to dramatic impressiveness. ‘The story is simply told, and con- 
sequently the strength of the character portrayed and the wonder of the 
career are the more striking. Surely this is a book to be added to the accu- 
mulating treasury of testimonies to the actual working of the Holy Spirit in 
the hearts that are open to Him ! 

The volume is enriched by two excellent maps and a fairly good portrait. 
Typographically, there are too many signs of sheer carelessness, as, for 
example, in the duplication of twenty lines of text on pages 231-2, and in 
the misspelling of the author’s name twice over on the cover. (Revell. pp. 
Xvi, 316. $1.50.) 


The capacity for literary production that the distinguished head of the 
philosophical faculty at Yale University has displayed during the last ten 
or twelve years is something astounding. Within that period Professor 
Ladd has published four massive works on philosophy, the smallest of which 
numbers something over four hundred large octavo pages and the largest 
nearly seven hundred. In addition to this he has published three or four 
lesser volumes on technical philosophy, to say nothing of various translations 
and theological works and many articles in magazines. His general point 
of view has thus become pretty well known. It will be impossible to give 
to his latest work, entitled 4 7heory of Reality, the space which the rich- 
ness of its material, the position of its author, or the significance of his 
attitude on points under controversy would entitle it to. A work on Meta- 
physics which like this stands as but one part of a system of philosophy, the 
sections Psychological (both physiological and descriptive) and Epistemologi- 
cal of which have gone before, and which are to be followed, apparently, 
by a completion of the system in Ethics, Esthetics and Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, cannot be fairly criticised by itself alone. 
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We would commend the reader to begin with the last chapter, in which 
the author is at no little pains to sketch the positions taken in his earlier 
works, and by means of which his attitude taken in the present work be- 
comes more readily and consistently comprehensible. Of the remainder of 
the volume the chapters that will probably prove of especial interest are the 
fourteenth, on ‘‘ Teleology,” which Professor Ladd unfalteringly includes 
among the ‘‘categories,” and the seventeenth to the nineteenth, treating 
respectively of Nature and Spirit, The Actuality of the Ideal, and The 
World and the Absolute. 

Dr. Ladd is a consistent Monist in the only sense in which monism can 
be consistent, in that he holds firmly to the dependence of all on the im- 
manent Absolute, while at the same time he insists that the Absolute can- 
not be thought as simply amorphous totality and that the identity of the 
self with God may not be so conceived as to eliminate the reality of the self 
with its thoughts, its passions, its religious aspirations. Nor may the Ab- 
solute be thought as a pallid abstraction but must be rich with the concrete 
that experience gives. He is idealistic in the sense that all that is must be 
conceived as being what it is through the constant presence of mind. He 
refuses to believe that the human mind can conclude only that reality is, 
but can never know it. ‘‘ The necessary forms of human cognition are not 
impotencies of the understanding, but potencies of reason, they are not 
limitations of the sphere of vision, but insights into the nature of reality.” 
The philosophical attitude of the book will be peculiarly helpful to students 
of theology, especially because of its recognition that there are insolubili- 
ties, and its appreciation that it is better to leave a problem unsolved than 
to solve it by ignoring the existence of one of its essential elements, and 
hardly less for its admirable discussion of teleology, with its distinction be- 
tween the earlier and modern views, and its just assertion of the necessity 
and validity of the teleological judgment. We could wish that the author’s 
style was a little less cumbersome and that he was a fuller master of the art 
of condensation. If such were the case it would do much to secure for the 
work the wide reading that its matter so well entitles it to. (Scribner’s, pp. 


wi, 551. $4.) 


Few men are privileged to win wide and unanimous recognition as 
possessed of clarity of brain, originality of thought, charm of literary style, 
and, most striking of all, warmth of religious feeling, by the publication of 
asingle book. Yet more unusual is it for a man to win such recognition by 
a work bearing such a technical title as ‘‘ Outlines of Systematic Theology.” 
Having done this it seems a matter of course that when Professor William 
N. Clark delivered a course of lectures before so intelligent and sympathetic 
an audience as greeted the Levering lecturer at Johns Hopkins University, 
on such a theme as What Shall We Think of Christéanity? they 
should exhibit the qualities of his larger work in somewhat heightened de- 
gree. Considering the temper of the age, the character of the audience 
addressed, and the wider audience of cultured readers to which they will 
appeal, these three papers are models of apologetic method. The simplicity 
of presentation, the centering of thought on a few central and all-important 
points, the graceful courtesy of the appeal to all that is best in the hearers, 
the studious avoidance of the effort to prove too much, the delightful literary 
style, the irenic temper toward both the critics and would-be supporters of 
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Christianity, together with the glow of an experienced spiritual assurance,— 
these all combine to give to the book a singularly winsome and potent 
character. 

The three lectures treat respectively of The Christian People, The Chris- 
tian Doctrine, The Christian Power, and conclude to the truth of Chris- 
tianity because it has produced these. Thus the outline of thought is not at 
all new, and is all the better for that. The treatment, however, is very 
fresh. The central thought appears in the second lecture, where the essen- 
tial and most potent elements of Christianity are sketched, as The Father- 
hood of God, The Saviourhood of Christ, The Friendhood of the Spirit, The 
Supremacy of Love as the law of life and duty, The Transforming Power 
of Divine grace. These the author considers the fundamental, essential, 
adequate elements in the Christian doctrine. These have the capacity of 
being realized in the personal experience, these have at least relatively and 
progressively been embodied in the Christian Church, these have showed 
the power of fashioning the religious emotion and dominating the thought, 
the aspiration, and the life of men. 

In addition to the analytic skill and the logical facility displayed, and 
which give value to the work, we know of no place where in brief compass 
are so well presented as here the conditions which combined to determine 
the historic evolution of the Church, the influences which have been potent 
to shape Christian doctrine, and the forces which must work to make the re- 
ligion of Christ a power in life. Nor do we know of any place where the 
‘‘heart” element in religion is given its due and weighty significance in 
more fine adjustment to the claims of the historical and the intellectual. 

It is not necessary to further describe the work or to commend it toa 
wide reading. It is sure to be one of the books that everybody reads. It 
ought to be. We shall be surprised if in Endeavor Societies its five points 
of essential Christianity are not made arallying center. (Scribners, pp. 149. 


1.00.) 


The summer of 1897 was spent by Mr. John Duncan Quackenbos at 
Greenacre, Me., that ‘‘campmeeting” of all faiths and isms where the up- 
holder of any pet religion or speculation could find the relief of a free utter- 
ance of his views, and the possibility of a considerable audience of those 
awaiting their turn for utterance. While there, so he tells us, ‘‘ righteous 
indignation was kindled in his soul by the spectacle,” and he resolved if his 
life was spared, to answer the arguments then advanced against the religion 
of Jesus Christ. Twelve discourses were therefore prepared by him, which 
were delivered the summer following, and which now appear in a volume 
entitled Enemzes and Evidences of Christianity. In these, by the appli- 
cation of the principle of ‘‘ fruits’’ he compares not only the great religions 
which are to-day potent factors in the world’s life, but also various fads and 
isms which take no inconsiderable space in current discussion. He proposes 
to show how, in soundness and richness of thought, as well as from their re- 
sults in character and conduct, they are immeasurably inferior to Chris- 
tianity. 

The strongest impression the book leaves as one lays it aside, is that un- 
checked indignation, however righteous it may be, does not provide the 
best possible impulse or atmosphere for a volume of three hundred and fifty 
pages. Still, it is not a book to be hastily discarded. Mr. Quackenbos ap- 
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pears to be a man of strong convictions, deep religious feeling, and some- 
what narrow and not altogether modern conceptions of Christian doctrine. 
Moreover, he is the possessor of a very pretty vocabulary of invective, which 
his ‘‘ righteous indignation” impels him to employ quite freely, as, for ex- 
ample, when he characterizes Mohammedanism as “‘ putrid to the medulla. 
It contains,” he adds, ‘‘no element that makes for righteousness. Its in- 
fluence on civilization has ever been withering. It aborts all tendencies to 
ahigher culture. Its characteristic sequelae are intellectual torpor compli- 
cated with moral anesthesia.” Or when he says that ‘‘ theosophy is clearly 
a furbishing up of worthless wares to render them marketable; a rehabilita- 
tion of Brahmanical philosophy, linked with an attempt to drive sense and 
science into its jumble of mystical nonsense.” Or, again, when he observes 
respecting Mrs. Eddy, that ‘‘ the text-books of this woman are a gallimaufry 
of disconnected, rambling, vacuous postulates,” and that ‘‘she backs the 
strained rope of her mongrel pantheism, while a host of shatterbrains purr 
their approval.” Nor does he reserve his anathemas exclusively for those 
outside the Christian folds, for he touches off certain ecclesiastical tenden- 
cies, with one eye manifestly on ritualism and the other on the Briggs case, 
in this fashion, ‘‘ sensibility is shocked at the plebeian and unfeeling manner 
in which they bandy the utterances inspired by the Holy Spirit. Taste 
shrinks from their affectation of the offensively grotesque in pronunciation, 
choice of words, manner of delivery, and costume, and shuts her ears to ° 
their micaceous styles aglist with the cheap sparkle of a factitious rhet- 
oric.” One is forced to wonder if all is pure gold that glitters in that 
sentence. Such passages might be multiplied indefinitely; one feels through- 
out the book that the author is intoxicated with the sheer delight of ‘‘ getting 
even” with a lot of things he doesn’t like. 

Still the book is more than rhetoric. There are many facts valuable, in- 
teresting, curious, and he shows at times admirable analytic penetration. 
There is a chivalrous, high-minded loyalty to womanhood in it, and'‘a virile 
contempt for shams and faddishness. Yet its tone of hot indignation and his 
one-sided use of the principle of fruits presents to the reader the almost in- 
evitable dilemma of accepting as fully true only partial truths, or of reacting 
to the rejection of truths that are fully worth clinging to. (Eaton & Mains, 
PP. 355- $1.50.) 


If Dr. Thomas J. Dodd’s book on J/zvracles had been written twenty, or 
even ten years ago, it would have been declared to be an excellent and valu- 
able contribution to apologetical literature; as one reads it to-day it seems 
somehow to be one side of current thought and recent discussion. The 
difficulty is not that the conclusions he reaches are not substantially true. 
For the most part they are. Nor is the difficulty that the author lacks in log- 
ical acumen orin power of statement. His logicis in many cases exceedingly 
acute, and his power of presenting conclusions shows unusual grasp. The 
difficulty is rather that he reaches his true conclusions, and uses his logic, 
and masses his statements in conflict with what seems to be a world of 
ghosts rather than a world of realities. ‘The ghosts may perhaps, probably 
will, at some time become re-incarnate — for no doctrine seems much better 
established than that of the transmigration of the souls of apologetic liter- 
ature. But the old spirit will re-inform a new body. The aim of the work 
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is clearly indicated in the sub-title, ‘‘ were they or were they not performed 
by Jesus? A question of fact, not of science or theology.” If, instead of 
‘*fact,” the author had said history, he would have probably expressed his 
own purpose better, and would have also come into closer sympathy with the 
more recent ways of looking at things. ‘The very circumstance that he did 
not is a little suggestive of his whole mental attitude. His purpose is to 
show that the events contained in the narratives of the gospels and com- 
monly called miracles really took place. ‘This view he upholds against 
those of Strauss, Renan, Hume, Mill, Huxley, Bayle, Biichner, Gibbon, etc. 
Against those he opposes he makes out a good case. But he does not face 
the subtler difficulties which an evolutionary view of the world and the 
newer methods of historical research and interpretation infuse into modern 
thinking. The value of the book lies in its vigorous re-assertion of the 
miracles of Christ as real facts of history. (Eaton & Mains, pp. 207. $1.) 


August Lichtenstein, formerly pastor at Elberfeld, has given us in 
Die Macht der Natur, an interpretation of Romans 7 : 14-25, from the 
point of view of modern physiological psychology. Its thought can hardly 
be considered new, though at times it is somewhat original ; its style is dif- 
fusive ; while its spirit is so confessional that the impression is given that 
the author’s purpose is to save the old ideas by adopting new terms rather 
than new truths. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann.) 


The Christian Life, A Study, by Borden P. Bowne, aims, as we are told in 
the preface, ‘‘ to be a help to sincerity and naturalness in religion by clearing 
up some of the confusions of popular religious thought and speech.” This is 
a work surely that needs to be done ; and we would welcome a volume that 
should successfully make plain to the average reader the meaning of the 
technical religious phrases so constantly on the lips of ministers. There is 
much that is helpful to this end in the little book before us. Thesource of 
the popular confusion he finds in three things: ‘The confounding the 
language of theology with the language of experience, the mistaking of the 
abstract classifications of theological discussion for concrete classifications of 
living men, and an exaggerated individualism. In the amplification of these 
points Professor Bowne says many good and true things, but at the same 
time he does not simply explain the terms of theology; he sets forth in some 
respects a different theology; and if his book is designed to help young 
people into the light, there is far too much criticism and scorn for theological 
opinions that differ from his own for us to recommend the book to such. 
Ministers and other religious teachers will find it helpful to them in many 
ways. The conclusion, of ten paragraphs, will repay careful meditation. 
(Curts & Jennings, pp. 152. 50 cts.) 


The treatise on Holy Baptism, by Darwell Stone, M.A., is one of the 
volumes included in the Oxford Library of Practical Theology, the object of 
the library being to supply scholarly though not technical discussion on vital 
themes for the use of laymen, It is written from the Church of England 
point of view, and is designed for churchmen. It aims principally to discuss 
the significance of this sacrament, and the details of its administration in the 
Episcopal Church. This object would exclude as discourteous any criticism 
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of its doctrinal or ecclesiastical argument. The exegesis of scripture teach- 
ing, and explanation of administration, is on the basis of baptismal regenera- 
tion. But apart from certain administrative details and doctrinal signifi- 
cance, the book will be interesting for all readers from its scholarly tone and 
spiritual elevation. Modern books on this subject are rare, and this book 
not only presents the High Church view of baptism, but also contains much 
that is well worth serious concern in our thought, in a day when this sacra- 
ment is losing, in many of our Congregational churches, its rightful signifi- 
cance and importance (Longmans, pp. x, 303. $1.50.) 


Rey. Louis Albert Banks, D.D., is a voluminous writer of sermons, most 
of them of an evangelistic character. Heis best known by his book entitled 
“White Slaves,” the result of certain social researches in Boston. He is 
now pastor of a Methodist church in Cleveland. He has published compan- 
ion volumes to the one before us: ‘‘ Christ and His Friends,” ‘‘ The Fisher- 
man and His Friends,” ‘‘ Paul and His Friends.” The latest one of the series, 
John and His Friends, consists of sermons on texts taken from the Epistles 
of John and from the Revelation. They are designed directly for evangel- 
istic effect, are quite informal in structure, with little effort of literary fin- 
ish, and abounding in familiar stories, told in the conversational way. In 
this last respect, the volume is significant. Dr. Banks has been very dili- 
gent in the accumulation of sermonic material from personal experience, 
and from the work of others, in personal dealings with men. Few books 
are available which contain more stories, which might be effective in a cer- 
tain kind of familiar revival work, or in Sunday-school addresses. The au- 
thor’s preface speaks of the revival which attended their delivery. We 
especially commend the book to those who need to cultivate in their manner 
of preaching the personal anecdote of experience ; and who would discover 
certain elements of strength in simple practical preaching. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, pp. viii, 289. $1.50.) ' 


Christ our Creditor, by N. L. Rigby, is an argument for the duty of 
contributing a tenth of one’s income to benevolence. The presupposition of 
his inquiry is that ‘‘ God has not tantalized His creatures by giving us a 
sense of moral obligation, but revealing no measure for it.”” The motto for 
the book is ‘‘ God owns the dollar, Man owns the dime.” The argument of 
the book is based upon the ‘‘ Moral Law of the Tithe ” and the ‘‘ Mosaic 
Law of the Tithe.” The former he finds in what he discovers to be a wide 
spread sense of tithe obligation in the early history of pagan nations; the 
latter in the specific requirements in the theocracy. He argues that all na- 
tions were derived from a primitive people to whom God specially revealed 
the moral law of tithe. This position is supported by a very meager show- 
ing, and rather curious logic and exegesis. The discussion of the Mosaic leg- 
islation is somewhat ampler and better. His argument for the tithe as a 
specific requirement under the New Testament dispensation is weak. His 
argument that Christian benevolence should equal or exceed the tithe of the 
older covenant is well presented ; but the whole contention of the book is 
for the exact and special obligation of the Mosaic proportion. Such an ar- 
gument does not seem to us to hold from the author’s presentation of it ; but 
the intent of the discussion to deepen the sense of Christian money obliga- 
tion is helpful and stimulating. (Revell, 2d ed., pp. 126. 50 cts.) 
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Our Lord's Lllustrations, by Rev. Robert R. Resker, is one of the Bible- 
Class Primers, edited by Principal Salmond of Aberdeen. It is a very 
helpful and interesting compend of the metaphors, emblems, incidents, and 
allusions employed by Christ to illustrate his teachings. The illustrations 
are explained and discussed topically, as for example : Illustrations from 
domestic life, pastoral life, trade, agriculture, national affairs, social cus- 
toms, nature, geography, natural history, the human body, the Old Testa- 
ment, and contemporary history. It is an excellent handbook, helpful to 
the scholar, suggestive to the preacher, and incidentally very striking in its 
discovery of the marvelous variety and aptness of our Lord’s method of pre- 
senting truth —a very useful book for one’s library. (Scribner's Importa- 
tion, pp. 136. 20 cts.) 


In /udivzduality the author, Rev. J. L. Sooy, D.D., classifies the origi- 
nal Apostolic band, and all Christians as well, under four prevalent and 
characteristic types of character. Peter, Andrew, and James he terms men 
of Impulse; John, Philip, and Bartholomew, men of Affection ; Thomas, 
Matthew, and James, men of Intellect ; and Lebbaeus, Simon, and Judas, 
men of Administrative Ability. Under each class he treats illustratively of 
the type for which it stands, of the temptations to which it is peculiarly 
liable, and of its value when filled with the Spirit. Its classifications are 
somewhat fanciful, but the book has not a little wholesome writing. 
(Eaton & Mains, pp. 303. $1.00.) 


Pastors and other Christian leaders who seek a convenient handbook of 
Christian Ethics may well look to Kilpatrick’s Chréstzan Character. The 
work was originally printed in two small volumes in Prof. Salmond’s series 
of Bible class Primers, one being entitled ‘‘ Christian Character,” and the 
other ‘Christian Conduct.” The two are here bound in one volume. The 
first division treats of the ‘‘Importance,” ‘‘Source,” ‘‘ Discipline” and 
‘Culture’ of character. Under ‘‘ Source” Christ is set forth as Teacher, 
Standard, and Saviour. Under ‘ Discipline” are treated Temptation, Suf- 
fering, Work, and culture of Body, Mind, Conscience, and Will. The whole 
is simple, familiar, almost commonplace, but evangelical, orderly and clear. 
(Scribner, Imported, pp. x, 298. $1.00.) 


Royal Manhood by Rev. James L. Vance, D.D., is not a volume of sermons, 
but of essays. Let us call them sermonic essays. A text instead of the 
‘quotation used could preface each. Perhaps they have been used as ser- 
mons. ‘They serve equally well as essays, which could be said of many cur- 
rent sermons. The author does well to publish them as essays, even though 
they have the flavor and intent of sermons. It is more healthful and honest 
to publish certain sermons as essays, than to publish essays as sermons. 
We mean no disparagement to either form of publication, but they should 
be kept distinct. As essays, with a high spiritual intent, this is a stimulat- 
ing and imposing book. Such elements of royal manhood as strength, gen- 
tleness, a pure body, a refined soul, a clear conscience, common honesty, 
good memories, cheerful demeanor, candor, and devoted citizenship are pre- 
sented in different chapters with fullness and freshness of thought. The 
book is especially rich in anecdotal illustrations, not always strictly perti- 
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nent, however. The type of thought and manner suggest some of Dr. 
Hillis’s essays. They do not display literary skill and breadth of reading 
equal to his, but have a similar flavor. The essays will be of special help to 
young men, and those writing for young men may find suggestions of theme 
and treatment by their perusal. (Revell, pp. 251. $1.25). 


Practical Sociology, by Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., is a book long desired, 
and filling a distinctive place. No one in this country has been so intimately 
connected with practical social problems as the eminent authority who gives 
us here the ripe fruit of his thought and researches. The Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright made for himself a great name as head of the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of Labor. As the head of the National Bureau he has had a wider sphere 
of investigation and a world-wide fame. His great facilities, his accurate 
methods, and his earnest zeal have conspired to make this work the best 
possible guide in the problem he discusses. Into it his various special re- 
ports, his addresses, and his occasional articles have been blended into a 
compend of information not elsewhere procurable. With each topic dis- 
cussed is presented, not an exhaustive but a choice bibliography. 

The preface contains a small general reference library, a larger sociolog- 
ical library, and a tabulation of the principal Government publications, and 
of such periodicals as most fully discuss practical problems. As the title 
suggests he discusses in his book, not the abstract problems of theoretic so- 
ciology, but the actual pressing social questions, which may be understood at 
least in their main facts, even though the science of sociology be still uncer- 
tain. The average reader in sociology is often disappointed in taking up 
books upon the subject, because he finds himself involved in discussions of 
abstract theory, with practical illustrations elucidating the writer’s philo- 
sophical standpoint. In perplexity, he turns to current magazine articles, 
or certain shallow monographs which present distorted facts. This book 
from such a reliable source will therefore fill a long-felt want. He gets facts 
from our safest statistician and investigator, a skilled interpretation of 
them, and a well digested array of literature, in which to further carry 
his study. The book does not pretend to cover al! the practical subjects 
discussed to-day. It is very evident to one familiar with Dr. Carroll’s re- 
ports hitherto, that his book takes up the subjects in which he has been 
most closely identified in his official work. For example, he is an authority 
on the population and all the questions involved, from his connection with 
the Census ; on the family and divorce, ground covered in the ’g1 report ; 
on economic problems of labor and codperation, in reports covering five 
years and more ; and in problems of crime, on which he has long been a 
specialist. 

Population, The Family, Labor, Criminclogy, and Temperance are the 
themes most elaborately discussed. Immigration, the urban and rural 
problems, charity, and education are touched more lightly, but with a mas- 
terhand. Though a bulky book, it gives the impression of meagerness, so 
anxious is the reader to have fuller information from such a master. The 
scientific value of the book is increased by its dispassionateness at times, 
and we often wish for clearer leading in conclusions from a source whose 
judgment is so widely trusted. We could wish that the index were ampler. 
Near the end of the book he treats lightly upon the vital problems of Trusts 
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coming into such prominence. When in time, investigations have been 
made, as they doubtless will be under his bureau, we shall look for his am- 
pler discussion. We are all under great obligation for such a timely book as 
this, and it will become a standard source of reference. (Longmans, pp. 


425. $2.00.) 


Neat little volumes are the ‘‘ Nugget Series,” and very suggestive is this 
one, Educational Nuggets, arranged by John R. Howard. It contains short 
extracts on this general theme from Plato, Aristotle, Rosseau, Herbart 
as well as our own educators, Wm. T. Harris, Nicholas Murray Butle, 
Spencer, and President Eliot. This is the kind of a book one could take 
with him on the ferry or in the cars in order to give him a broader view 
of education and quicken his thought upon this vital subject. (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, 12mo, pp. 215. 40 cts.) 
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Alumni News. 


Sylvester Hine, '46, died in Hartford, Conn., July 28, after an illness of 
several months, and after years of well-nigh total blindness. Mr. Hine was 
born in Middlebury, Conn., March 16, 1818; graduated at Yale College in 1843, 
and at the Theological Institute of Connecticut in 1846. He was ordained as 
pastor of the church in Ticonderoga, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1848, where he remained 
for nearly two years. He was acting pastor for the same length of time at 
Abington, Conn., and was subsequently, in 1851, installed over the First 
Church, Thorndike, (Palmer,) Mass. He was acting pastor at Staffordville, 
Conn., two years ; Groton, six years; Northbridge, Mass., two years; Hig- 
ganum, Conn., ten years. After leaving Higganum he came to Hartford, 
where he has since resided, and where he was for several years the associate 
editor of the Religious Herald. Mr. Hine was a faithful alumnus of the Sem- 
inary, in whose prosperity he greatly rejoiced, and to whose home on Broad 
street he was in the way of coming, even after his blindness and feebleness 
of body had become serious obstacles to his venturing away from his resi- 
dence. He was married, Oct. 19, 1848, to Miss Annie Grant Skinner of East 
Windsor Hill, who died several years ago. One daughter, Mrs. Charles R. 
Skinner, of Hartford, survives him. 


Henry E. Hart, ’63, for eighteen years pastor of the church in Franklin, 
Conn., presented his letter of resignation on Oct. 8. He will remain there 
until April 1. 


At the meeting of the General Association of Minnesota, Sept. 12-14, 
Leavitt H. Hallock, 66, gave an address on The Constructive Power of 
Righteousness, that ‘‘ was replete with picturesque illustration and made a 
deep impression.” 

The church in Union, Me., during the few months of service which have 
been rendered it by Henry M. Perkins, ’72, has made substantial improve- 
ment upon its building and assumed self-support. 


John H. Goodell, ’74, prepares the ‘‘ Christian Endeavor Service Notes” 
for 7he Pacific, the Congregational paper of the Pacific coast. 


Franklin S. Hatch, ’76, is the President of the Massachusetts Christian 
Endeavor Union. 


The Second Congregational Church of Beloit, Wis., of which William W. 
Sleeper, ’81, is pastor, celebrated its fortieth anniversary, Sept. ro, 11, and 14, 
and dedicated a new organ. 

Edward A. Chase, ’83, was dismissed, Sept. 6, from the pastorate of the 
South Church, Lawrence, Mass., after a pastorate of ten years, and has 
already begun work as pastor of the church in Wollaston, of the same 
State, 


‘George H. Lee, ’84, who resigned the pastorate of the Taylor Church, 
Seattle, Wn., in July, to accept the call of the College Hill Presbyterian 
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Church in Cincinnati, O., was given a farewell reception before leaving for 
his new field, and presented with valuable testimonials of the esteem in 
which he is held in that distant city. 

David P. Hatch, ’86, Home Missionary Superintendent for Maine, has 
been called to the pastorate of the South Church, Lawrence, Mass. 

George R. Hewitt, ’86, who has been acting as pastor of the Eliot Church, 
Lowell, Mass., for about six months, has been invited to continue in the 
same relation for another year. 

Fred T. Rouse, '86, of Appleton, Wis , spoke at the late Congregational 
Convention of that state on The Word of God, ‘‘showing much original 
thought and research, in the spirit of an inquiring, but reverent and wor- 
shipful, student.” 

Henry Kingman, ’87, has returned from China with impaired health, and 
proposes to spend the winter in Southern California. 

Oliver W. Means, ’87, of Enfield, Conn., was married in Brookfield, Mass., 
Sept. 5, to Miss Abbie Frances Blanchard. 

The church in West Hartford, Conn., Thomas S. Hodgdon, ’88, pastor, 
is considering the matter of furnishing the entire support of a foreign 
missionary. 

George P. Knapp, ’go, sailed with his family, Sept. 30, for Constantino- 
ple, whence they will go to Harpoot, where Mr. Knapp will resume his work 
as a missionary of the American Board. 

Edward H. Knight, ’90, professor of Greek and New Testament Litera- 
ture in the Bible Normal College, Springfield, Mass., was one of the lecturers 
in Northfield during the Conference in July. 

Thomas C, Richards, ’90, has accepted the call of the church in West 
Torrington, Conn., and has already begun his work there. 

Herbert K. Job, ’91, of Kent, Conn., read a paper before a recent meet- 
ing of the Litchfield Conference, on Bird Life. ‘‘ This talk on the Creator’s 
handiwork in the physical realm, as all its hearers agreed, served as a unique 
and instructive variation in the programs of Litchfield Conference.” 

Edward E. Nourse,’91, has been supplying the pulpit of the First Church 
in East Hartford since July. 

William J. Tate, ’92, of Lockport, N. Y., has been called to the pastorate 
of the church in Higganum, Conn. 

William Hazen, ’97, after two and one-half years of service for the church 
in Sherburne, Vt., closed his labors there in September, preparatory to 
entering upon foreign missionary work. He is at present studying at Yale 
University. 

Jesse Buswell, ’98, concluded his labors with the church in Kingfisher, 
Okla., Aug. 1, but continues his work with the college in that place. 


G. Walter Fiske, ’98, of Huntington, Mass., was married, Aug. 1, to Miss 
Alice M. Stewart, of Hopkinton, Mass. Mr. Fiske, Allen C. Ferrin, '96, of 
Blandford, and Charles O. Eames, '97, of Becket, have ‘tan informal Hart- 
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ford club,” which meets in rotation at the several parsonages as often as 


convenient. ‘The meetings, which have been continued for more than a year, 


have been very helpful. Sermon reading, thorough criticism, and thorough- 
going discussion of plans and methods have constituted the program. 


John A. Hawley, ’98, of West Avon, Conn., was married, July 13, to Miss 
Charlotte E. Andrews of Waterville. 

J. Spencer Voorhees, ‘‘ honorary member ” of the class of ’98, has received 
acall to become acting pastor of the church in Plainville, Conn. 


Benjamin A. Williams, ’98, has been invited to remain another year at 
Broad Brook, Conn. September 2oth Mr. Williams was married to Miss 
Mary Olivia Caskey, ’98, at her home, Morristown, N. J. 

Morton D. Dunning, ’99, was married in Newton Center, Mass., July 26, 
to Miss Mary Kingsbury Ward. 

Howard S. Galt, ’99, was ordained, Oct. 1,in the Fourth Church, Hartford. 
The charge was given him by President Hartranft. On Oct. 5 he was mar- 
ried, at Tabor, Ia., to Miss Louise A. West. He sailed the last of October 
for China, to work under the American Board in the North China College. 


Arsene B, Schmavonian, ’99, was ordained in Falls Church, Va_, Sept. 30. 
The sermon was preached by Edward F. Sanderson, a classmate of Mr. 
Schmavonian. 

E. B. Tre Fethren, ’99, began his labors at Ipswich, South Dakota, on 
July 1, and on Aug. 27 twenty-two new members were received into the 
church. The present membership of the church is one hundred. 

Philip W. Yarrow, ’99, was ordained, Aug. 30, as pastor of the church in 
Fosston, Minn. 

One of the pleasant features of the great Congregational Convocation in 
Boston, to Hartford Seminary graduates, was the dinner at Young’s Hotel, 
at which thirty-two alumni sat down together, with James L. Barton, ’85, as 
presiding officer. The pleasure of the occasion was heightened by the pres- 
ence of four members of the faculty, Professors Gillett, Mitchell, Perry, and 
Walker. 














Seminarp Annals, 


OPENING OF THE SIXTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


The opening service of the Seminary, postponed, on account 
of the meeting of the International Council, from September 27, 
was held on Friday evening, September 29. President Hart- 
ranft presided and conducted the opening exercises. The an- 
nual address was delivered by Rev. W. Boothby Selbie, M.A,, 
pastor of Highgate Congregational Church, London, and form- 
erly an instructor in Mansfield College, Oxford, and one of the 
English delegates to the International Council. 

The subject of the address was “ The Work of the Ministry.” 
The ministry has two sides. There is the theoretical equipment, 
furnished adequately enough by the seminaries. In addition, the 
young minister needs some knowledge at least of the practical 
conditions and questions which he must certainly meet. Four 
points especially need to be borne in mind at the present time. 

1. First and foremost, every minister must be a theologian. 
Modern conditions have not, in any real sense, lessened the de- 
mand for the theological in thinking and preaching. That this 
is so, is evidenced by the fact that the great questions of theology 
must have always a perennial interest. The actual attitude of the 
popular mind toward theology is shown by the large interest 
which is being manifested in fiction and magazine literature deal- 
ing with theological themes. The constant cultivation of the 
theological habit is further demanded by the fact that theology 
is preéminently a growing science. In particular, the theology 
cultivated and preached must be the theology of experience. 
After all, it is the heart that makes the theologian. 

2. Every minister must be a prophet. The prophet may be 
defined as the one who mediates the teaching of God to his own 
generation. The prophet of this age needs (1) to be a man of 
universal interests and sympathies, and (2) to appreciate the mag- 
nitude of sin in its modern forms and manifestations. Above all, 
he needs to be a man with a passion for righteousness. 

3. Every minister must be a pastor. But for pastoral ser- 
vice, the work of theologian and prophet is likely to fail. A 
minister’s special commission is to be the “ Servant.” More- 
over, it is the faithful cultivation of the pastoral office that fur- 
nishes material and inspiration for the work of prophet and theo- 
logian. Tea pastor in order to be a preacher. 
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4. Every minister must be a man. There is no possible 
substitution in this age of office for character in the ministry. 
The man makes the office. The times demand the masculine and 
athletic in thought and character. Let the whole be pervaded by 
a deep spiritual consciousness. Here, after all, is the real source 
of power. 

At the conclusion of the address, an informal reception was 
held in the library. 


PRINCIPAL STEWART'S LECTURES. 


A series of three lectures on the Kantian Trilogy was delivered 
before the Seminary October 12-14 by the Reverend Alexander 
Stewart, Principal and Primarius Professor of Theology in St. 
Mary’s College, University of St. Andrew’s, Scotland, and one of 
the most distinguished representatives of the Church in Scotland, 
at the recent Pan-Presbyterian Council held in Washington. 

The first lecture dealt with the specific subject: The Concept 
of God as affected by Modern Science. The common conception 
of God is dual. There is first the idea reached through in- 
ference from natural phenomena. In opposition to this is the con- 
ception derived from tradition and supported by direct religious 
experience. These are to be united by discovering that the same 
fundamental characteristics belong to Deity in both conceptions. 
The movement of natural science toward a more theistic view of 
God may be seen in several stages. (1) Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
theory of the unknowable is a distinct concession in the direction 
of Theism. Science abandons the positivistic point of view. 
(2) An advance on Spencer is made by Abbot, when he dis- 
tinguishes between phenomena and relations, which last are in- 
telligible and infinite, hence demanding an infinite and intelligent 
Ground. (3) John Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy represents a third 
stage, wherein the immanent principle in evolution is recognized 
as something psychical — possibly moral, in its essence. 

Over against these attempts of natural science to represent 
the relation of God to the World, which are only partial in results, 
the lecturer proposed as a reconciling principle the thought of the 
Divine self-renunciation. God is absolutely unhindered in his 
volitions, we must admit; but having once chosen a method, a 
channel, for his self-repression, it is conceivable that he might 
limit himself by the law thus voluntarily imposed. This self- 
limitation, which appears in the cosmic process and in revelation, 
has its highest manifestation in the Incarnation and the Kenosis. 
One principle is thus discovered in the whole method of God’s re- 
lation to the world. 
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The second lecture dealt with the Freedom of the Will in re- 
lation to Evolution. After a clear presentation of the intuitional 
view of freedom in contrast with the evolutionary theory, the 
lecturer showed how the very fact of the existence of the phenom- 
ena of the ethical life constituted a denial of the naturalistic posi- 
tion; since whatever is not utilized in the furtherance of life is 
eliminated by the law of survival. The existence of the moral 
sense —on the evolution hypothesis — proves its fundamental 
reality. 

The final subject in the series was Immortality — Considered 
from an Apologetic Point of View. After a preliminary survey 
of Monism, in which its essential features were clearly set forth, 
the inconsistency between the hypothesis and the concept of per- 
sonal immortality was shown. We must either revise our view 
of natural science, or abandon the doctrine of immortality. But 
the latter is difficult, since there is involved with the question of 
immortality certain other problems, such as the personality of 
God, the incarnation, and revelation. This connection of the 
doctrine of immortality constitutes its apologetic value. It need 
not be given up, especially when we add the arguments by which 
it may be supported, independently, as e. g., the stimulus which 
the doctrine furnishes for the realization of ideals, and the sanction 
which it affords to moral conduct. 


At the last meeting of the Ladies’ Advisory Committee the following 
resolutions were passed respecting the death of Miss Bushnell, one of its 
most useful members : 

‘We desire to put on record our sense of deep loss in the death of Miss 
Frances Louise Bushnell. Others have borne testimony to her graces of 
character, her vigor of mind, her tenderness of feeling, her charm as a 
thoughtful and spiritual poetess ; while we also have felt the touch of these 
varied and exquisite capacities, our witness must rather concern her faith- 
fulness and attachment to the work we represent. 

‘* Everything in her own culture led Miss Bushnell to an unwavering devo- 
tion to all that contributed to the education of women. She was among the 
first to codperate inthe effort to secure a training in theological studies, for 
those who had the gifts and the preparation for its arduous courses. For & 
season, as long as her health permitted, she was our efficient secretary, and 
then our equally efficient president. In every position she was eminent 
among us for the clearness of her judgment and the benevolence of her 
support. Her influence over us was always certain and stimulating. We 
can ill spare her, but we are glad that she lived to see some choice fruits of 
this enterprise. We feel impelled by her example to reaffirm our faith in 
this endeavor, and to redouble our energies in promoting its fuller success.” 
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On October first, Professor A. H. Pearson, of Carleton College, North- 
field, Minnesota, addressed the students on The American Schools in Tur- 
key. Professor Pearson has spent a year recently visiting the schools of 
the American Board in the Turkish Empire. 


Howard S. Galt, who was graduated from the Seminary at the last Com- 
mencement, has received an appointment from the American Board to join 
the North China Mission, the Tung Cho station. Mr. Galt’s ordination took 
place on Sunday morning, October first, in the Fourth Congregational 
Church, Hartford, of which Mr. Galt was assistant pastor. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Devello Z. Sheffield, D.D., president of the North 
China College. The ordaining prayer was offered by the pastor, Rev. Henry 
H. Kelsey. The charge was given by President Hartranft of the Seminary, 
with the benediction by the newly-ordained missionary. Mr. Galt goes at 
once to China. 


Members of the Senior class have been variously occupied during the 
summer. Mr. Abbe was engaged for some weeks in the work of the For- 
ward Movement. Mr. Babasinian was employed in Newtown, Conn. Mr. 
Ballou spent the summer at his home in Wallingford, Vt. Mr. Birch sup- 
plied the pulpit of one of the churches in Taunton, Mass. Mr. Blackmer 
was at his home in Belchertown, Mass. Mr. Burnham with his family was 
at Gloucester City, Mass. Mr. Curtis continued his work at Wilson’s Sta- 
tion. Mr. Downs was at his home in Jamesport, L. I. Mr. Fairchild did 
newspaper work in Hartford. Mr. Fiske was at his home in Shelburne, 
Mass. Mr. Fulton was preaching at Ossipee and Ossipee Center, N. H. 
Mr. Hawkes was preaching at Perry, Me. Mr. Hodous was engaged for a 
time in the work of the Forward Movement; during August and Septem- 
ber he was preaching at Blue Hills. Miss Leavitt spent the summer at her 
home in Melrose, Mass. Mr. Lyman has the care of the church at Elm- 
wood, Conn., during the present year; he began preaching the first of 
August. Mr. Manwell was teaching. Mr. Marshall is very much broken 
in health, and will not return to the Seminary this year ; he spent the sum- 
mer in Syracuse, N. Y. Mrs. Miller spent most of the vacation in Quebec. 
Mr, Talmadge continues as Pastor’s assistant at the First Church, Hartford. 
Mr. Trout was engaged in missionary work at West Duluth, Minn. Mr. 
White was at his home in Bellows Falls, Vt., preaching several times as a 
supply. 

Of the Middle Class, Mr. Dana was preaching at Nora Springs, Iowa. 
Mr. King had charge of the Union Colored Mission in Willimantic, Conn. 
Mr. Smith spent two months working in the interests of the American 
Board. Mr. Snow was camping in New Hampshire. Mr. Ide and Mr. 
Thayer were employed at Prout’s Neck, Maine. The following were at 
their homes, Mr. Austin, Coventry, Conn. ; Mr. Bieler, South Walpole, 
Mass.; Mr. Barker, Three Rivers, Mass. ; Mr. Davis, Ware, Mass. ; Mr. 
Marsh, Montague, Mass. ; Miss Stevens, Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss Williams, 
Burnside, Conn. ; Mr. Worcester, Burlington, Vt. ; Messrs. Merriam, Myer, 
Patey, Stearns, and Miss Clark do not return to the Seminary this year. 
Mr. Merriam goes to Yale Divinity School. Miss Clark will be engaged in 
College Settlement work in New York city. Mr. Patey is in business with 
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Ginn & Company, New York. Mr. Myer remains at home for the year, 
Mr. Stearns will teach in Hartford. 


Professor Stewart, in most graceful acknowledgment of the kindness he 
had received at the Seminary during the days he was with us, donated 
several books to the library. This will serve to keep him in perpetual 
remembrance, 


At the time of the International Council the Seminary sent an invitation 
to all the delegates to visit the Institution, and accompanied it with a very 
handsome pamphlet describing briefly its attractions. 


The Roll of students shows an increase of seven over that of last year, 
and the attendance last year was the largest in the history of the institution, 


Rev. E. G. Tewksbury, ‘90, before returning to his field in North China, 
donated to the Museum several articles of interest which he had brought to 
this country. 


An illustrated calendar of the Seminary, for the year 1900, is to be issued 
by Messrs. Ballou and Dana. It will contain thirteen separate cards illus. 
trated by thirty half-tone engravings portraying the faculty, their homes, 
the Seminary buildings, and picturesque views of Hartford. The price will 
probably be thirty-five cents. Friends of the Seminary will appreciate this 
production, and will doubtless avail themselves of the opportunity to secure 
such a souvenir of the institution. 
























ROLL OF STUDENTS 


JOHN S. WELLES FELLOW 


EpwARD WARREN CAPEN, . Columbia University, New York. 


Amherst College, 1894 ; Hartford Seminary, 1898 ; Licensed, 1897. 


WILLIAM THOMPSON FELLOW 





Princeton University, 1896; Hartford Seminary, 1899; Licensed, 1898. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF PH.D. 


Joun LurHer KILgon, : : : Boston, Mass. 
Williams College, 1886 ; Hartford Seminary, 1889 ; Ordained, 1889. 












WitiiaM Arnot MATHER, : . Hartford Theological Seminary. 





J. SELDEN STRONG, . . South Deerfield, Mass. 


Williams College, ‘eis Hartford Seminary, 1894; Ordained, 1894. 


RICHARD WRIGHT, p ‘ Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Brown Gisousins. ies Hartford Seminary, 1890 ; Ordained, 1890. 


SENIOR CLASS 


Harry ALLEN GRANT ABBE, P West Hartford, Conn. 
Yale University, 1892; ibieaiads 1899. 

VAHAN SIMEON BABASINIAN, . ; Samsoun, Turkey. 
Anatolia Coleen 1895 ; Licensed, 1899. 

WILLIAM JoHN BALLou, . : Wallingford, Vt. 
an Wadeonsinn, 1897 ; Licensed, 1899. 

ALFRED HavILAND BircH, . : Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Union College, vr ; Licensed, 1897. 

WALTER RAYMOND BLACKMER, ‘ : Belchertown, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1897 ; Licensed, 1899. 

EpMunp ALDEN BuRNHAM, . , St. Louis, Mo. 
Amherst Citi: 1894; Licensed, 1899. 

Payson Lewis Curtiss, , ‘ Charlestown, Ohio. 
Oberlin cdi 1896 ; Licensed, 1899. 

CHARLES ALBERT Downs, . : Jamesport, N. Y. 
Oberlin Celia, 1897); Licensed, 1899. 

PauL DEAN FAIRCHILD, : New York, N. Y. 

Oberlin College, — ” er Seminary. 

SamMuEL AsA FiskgE, . ‘ Shelburne, Mass. 
hecunn Cmien 1897 ; Licensed, 1899. 

ALBERT CooLEyY FULTON, é : . Elmira, N. Y. 


Princeton University, 1897. 
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ALBERT Scott HAWKEs; : : , Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Oberlin College, 1893; Licensed, 1895. 
Lewis Hopous, ‘ ; : , Cleveland, Ohio. 
Western Reserve University, 1897 ; Licensed, 1899. 
* 
EpirH WILson LEAVITT, : ; : Melrose, Mass. 
Mount Holyoke College, 1897. 
FREDERICK BURNHAM LYMAN, . , Watertown, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1897 ; Licensed, 1899. 
AUGUSTINE PARKER MANWELL, ; : Lynn, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1897 ; Licensed, 1899. 
KATHERINE ANN MILLER, : ‘ 2 Russellville, Tenn. 
Mary Sharpe College, 1871. 
Husert ERNEST PARKER, ; : : Middletown, Conn. 
Wesleyan University, Boston University Divinity School; Licensed, 1886. 
DikrAN HAMPARSUM RAJEBYAN, ; ; Hadjin, Asia Minor. 
Central Turkey College, 1892; Licensed, 1895. 
ELtiott Forp TALMADGE, . ; ‘ Hartford, Conn. 
Oberlin College ; Licensed, 1899. 
EpwarpD P. TREAT, . ’ ‘ ; Tallmadge, Ohio. 
Western Reserve University, 1895 ; Licensed, 1899. 
Joun Moore Trout, A.M., : ; Bridgeville, Del. 
Princeton University, 1896 ; Licensed, 1899. 
James MARSHALL VAN DEUSEN. 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick Theological Seminary. 
CHARLES Ernest WHITE, ‘ ‘ ‘ Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Brown University, 1897; Licensed, 1899. 


MIDDLE CLASS 
MarpDiros HAROOTIOON ANANIKIAN, . Sivas, Turkey. 
Central Turkey College, 1897, French American College, 1898. 
Leon Hupson AvustTIN, : ; : Coventry, Conn. 
Amherst College, 1898. 
; Three Rivers, Mass. 


HERBERT AUSTIN BARKER, : 
Amherst College, 
JouNnN Marvin BIELER, ; : ? South Walpole, Mass. 

Williams College, 1898. r 
MALcoLtm DANA, ; : Northfield, Minn. 
Carleton College, 


CHARLES HENRY DaAvIs, Ware, Mass. 


Williams College, 1898. 


Louis ALLEN GODDARD, ; : : Terryville, Conn. 
University of Wisconsin, 1898. 
Henry K. HAwtey, . : : ; Farmington, Conn. 
Oberlin College, 1898. 


WILLIAM HERMAN HovzeE, . ‘ Z Indianola, Neb. 
Doane College, 1898. 
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HerBERT CHANDLER IDE, : : : Webster, Mass. 
Amberst College, 1898. 

Hines EuGEeNrE KING, 5 - P Cleveland, Ohio. 
Fisk University, 1892. 

Burton EveretT MArRsH, . : : Montague, Mass. 

Amherst College, 1898. 

SuMNER HorACE SARGENT, . : ; Hartford, Vt. 

Dartmouth College, 1897. 


Epwarp HunTINGTON SMITH, Norwich, Conn. 


Amherst College, 1898. 
: Washington, D. C. 


EveRARD WALKER SNow, 2 
Dartmouth College, 1898. 


CAROLINE CLARKE STEVENS, . ; ‘ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mount Holyoke College, 1898. 


FREDERICK DANIELS THAYER, : : Enfield, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1897. 

Mary Loomis WILLIAMS, : : : Burnside, Conn. 
Wellesley College, 1897. 


EpwWArRD STRONG WORCESTER, : : Burlington, Vt. 
Princeton University, 1896. 


JUNIOR CLASS 


WILLIAM FosTER BISSELL, ‘ Brimfield, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1897. 
OnsLow WILBERFORCE COMSTOCK, . Boston, Mass. 
Williams College, 1899. 
Epwin Gorpon Crowpils, . ‘ ; N. E. Margaree, N. S. 
Princeton University, 1899. 
MonTIE JOHN BAKER FULLER, : . Clarendon, Vt. 
Dartmouth College, 1899. 
Joun PEARL GARFIELD, : : ; East Jaffrey, N. H. 
Amherst College, 1898. 
Epwarp D. GAyLorp, : ; . North Amherst, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1899. 


GrEoRGE BRADLEY HAWKEs, . P ; Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Colorado College, 1898 ; Licensed, 1898. 

ELMER ELLswortTH SCHULTZ JOHNSON, : New Berlinville, Pa. 
Princeton University, 1899. 

Lazarus MAvROMATES, : : ; Samsoun, Turkey. 

Anatolia College, 1897. 

Howarp Curtis MESERVE, . ‘ ; New Haven, Conn. 
Bucknell University, 1899. 

LittA Frances Morse, : : ‘ St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Mount Holyoke College, 1899. 


Junta Frencu Owen, 4 ? , Barton, Vt. 
Mount Holyoke College, 1899. 
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HERBERT LOZENE PACKARD, . West Cummington, Mass, 


Williams College, 1899. 
Davip Camp ROoGERs, r " - New Britain, Conn. 
Princeton University, 1899. 


ALPHONSO DE SALVIO, ; . : Boston, Mass, 
Trinity College, 1899. 


TELESPHORE TAISNE, . ; ; A Springfield, Mass. 
French American College, 1899. 
ERNEST GEORGE TOAN, P . ‘ Rochester, Minn, 
Carleton College, 1899. 


Jay Ra.tpwH Woopcock, Bellefonte, Pa. 


Princeton University, 1899. 


CHARLES MELLEN WOODMAN, P ; New Haven, Conn. 
Colby University, 1898. 


SPECIALIZING STUDENTS 


HELEN BARNETSON CALDER, . ; ‘ Hartford, Conn. 
Mount Holyoke College, 1898. 


GrEorGE L. CLARKE, . ; : , Hartford, Conn. 
Union Theological Seminary, 1876; Ordained, 1876. 


GEORGE HERBERT CUMMINGS, A 3 Thompson, Conn. 
Hartford Seminary, 1886 ; Ordained, 1888. 


Mae Lucy RICHARDs, ‘ : ; Hartford, Conn. 
Mount Holyoke College, 1808. 
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